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SNOW-FLAKES. 


Sze those snow-flakes, how they flutter — 
Flutter through the quiet air, 
Floating hither, floating thither, 
Slowly sailing everywhere ; 
Dark the cloud from which they quiver, 
Drear the spot on which they fall ; 
City, forest, frozen river, 
Whiten ’neath their spotless pall ; 
No deep wind the sti!Iness rendeth, 
Moaning ’mid the branches bare ; — 
Twig and tree-top slowly bendeth, 
"Neath the.snow-flakes falling there, 
As they shiver, as they quiver, 
Through the cold and quiet air. 


Thus is life’s each moment measured 
By some blessing from above ; 

And with each descends its treasured 
Tokens of our Father’s love. 

Though its skies be dark and dreary, 
Rough the paths our feet must tread, 

And life’s work be hard and weary, 
Lightly be its labours sped ; 

Clouds of sorrow o’er us bending, 
Darkling shades around may spread ; 

Hopes, with silent flight descending, 
Rest on every toil-bent head ; 

Blessings whiten, blessing brighten, 
Every path our feet must tread. 

Cc. W. L. 


A BLOCK ON THE LINE. 


Ovr five-million-horse-power Engine 
Called “ Reform ” is off the rails; 
On the sleepers hard impinging, 
Hindering passengers and mails ! 
Stopping trains it ought to quicken, 
Staying work it ought to do, 
Every hour it lingers, thicken 
Block, bad language, strain and stew. 
Can’t we heave the Engine back 
From the sleepers to the track ? 
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Hustling, bustling, bawling, brawling, 
Calling one another names, 
’Gainst each other pully-hawling, 
Spoiling one another’s games ! — 
This is not the way to do it, 
Yet ’tis work that must be done: 
The steam’s up, and we shall rue it, 
If she bursts ere she can run. 
Come, —a long pull and a strong, 
All together, can’t be wrong ! 


How she frets, and fumes and whizzes ! 
Well her safety valve is free : 
Let her blow off — while she fizzes 
No blow-up we’re like to see : 
All the same it is a pity 
So much steam should go to waste, 
Only deafening the city, 
Hindering, not helping, haste. 
Still if we must choose, once more, 
Roar or ruin, let’s have roar. 


How now, mates ? Not yet done talking ? 
Jawing yet ’bout schemes and skills ! 
Work, or else your chalks be walking, 
And leave room for better wills. 
Long pull, strong pull, pull together ! 
Never was more need, I trow ; 
Clap on to the tackle tether, 
With a will, heave, high and low! 
Wherefore waste in squabble sore 
Strength, that’s wanted — all, and more ? | 


Little Jonnny, lend your best, 
Learnt from eighteen thirty-two : 
Bricurt, expand your ample chest, 
Not to cuff, but help things through. 
Lowe, your centre-bit of brain 
And your lamp of logic bring ; 
GLapsTonE, with your sinewy strain 
Strengthen Dizzy’s looser string — 
Union’s strength, and strength prevails, 


Hoist the Engine on the rails ! 
— Punch. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
PENANCE AND ABSOLUTION. 


_ OF all the doctrines upheld by the Church 
of Rome there is not one which exercises so 
great a demand on faith for its reception, 
and which is, at the same time, so severely 
and engrossingly praetical in its application, 
as that of the sacrament of penance, com- 
pleted by priestly absolution. That a fellow- 
man, by virtue of the authority vested in 
him at his ordination, should have the power 
to place me in a different relation to God, 
as my Judge, from that in which I should 
have been without his ministration — and 
absolution either means this, or it means 
nothing — is a proposition tremendous in 
itself, and it is also one which calls, on the 
part of him who receives it, for immediate 
submission in deed, and not in heart only. 
The Roman Catholic receives it in humility, 
or with enthusiasm, as the case may be, 
and, if a religious man, acts upon it. The 
English Protestant rejects it altogether as a 
superstition, and holds that the occasional 
references to it in the liturgy of the Church 
of England are mere casual! remains of an- 
tiquity, left in the process of reconstruction 
from causes easy to explain, although quite 
unconformable with the rest of the edifice. 
But to the High Churchman the subject is 
full of perplexity — fuller, perhaps, than 
any other. He cannot but recognize the 
‘ power of the keys’ as an essential part of 
his system. Yet he cannot but see this: 
that, if true, it calls on every branch of the 
Church Catholic to assert it in the strongest 
words; that the Church of Rome does so 
assert it; that the Church of England no- 
where asserts it in her articles of belief at 
all, and that it is only here and there alluded 
to,as if by stealth and fearfully, by the 
authors of her formularies. If he turn for 
explanation to her writers, he is still more 
bewildered. He finds, indeed, a few casual 
expressions dropped even by our earliest 
Protestant contessors and martyrs, still only 
haif emancipated from the chain which they 
were breaking, more or less favourable to 
the doctrine of absolution: and he makes 
the most of them. But he sees that advanc- 
ing Protestantism soon gets rid of it alto- 
gether. The great master of plausibilities, 
Hooker, devotes several most elaborate 
chapters to the ambiguous task of proving 
that absolution is something, yet nothing — 
declaratory, yet operative — all powerful, 
yet unnecessary. e result of all this be- 
wilderment is much assertion, little or no 
belief. There is no doctrine more habitu- 
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ally preached, not so much in the pulp't, 
perhaps, as in private exhortation: none 
more placidly received, less believed, and 
less relied on. Newspaper controversy 
assures us that the practice exists; other- 
wise we should hardly know the fact. But 
how many men — of full age, and in health 
— does the great High Church Bishop X., 
or the greater Anglican Director Y., absolve 
in a year? or, which is still more pertinent 
to the purpose, how often are they absolved 
themselves ? Now, on the answer to these 

uestions depends the conclusion, whether 
the doctrine of absolution is really a sub- 
| sisting and vital one in any portion of the 
‘Church of England, or not. For though a 
| really sincere man may powerfully believe 
iin God’s wrath against sin, and yet sin on 
: from weakness under temptation: it is im- 
— that he can really believe a priest 

as the power to absolve him, and not seek 
| absolution. 

Both the theory of absolution, therefore, 
and the practices which follow on it, are 
out of date in this country: nor likely ever 
really to revive, though they may be much 
talked about, and great profession made of 
their efficacy and importance. And yet, 
probably, few of us are sochardened by mere 
opposition to Romish usages as not to have 
felt pained, now and then, at the thought, 
how closely good and evil, use and abuse, 
are knit together, and how much of real 
spiritual comfort — possibly of the means of 
grace itself—we are forced to reject, be- 
cause of the inevitable and inveterate false- 
hood connected with them. How many a 
Protestant, viewing the confessionals of a 
Romish Church, may have f#aid to himself, 
‘ Absolution is a dream: the priest in the 
sacerdotal sense is an idol, and I may not 
be a partaker in idolatry: but oh that the 
idol could step down from his pedestal, and 
be, not the imaginary intermediate between 
me and God, but my guide, friend, director, 
and comforter, called thereto by his holy 
office, accustomed to deal with doubt, and 
sorrow and shame like mine! Heart-weary 
with the burden of common sinfulness; or 
full, almost to bursting, with the conscious- 
ness of some heavy guilt; or troubled and 
perplexed about minor feelings only, but 
such as effectually interfere with my peace 
with God; could T but lay them all, all unre- 
servedly before my human adviser, and hear 
what he counsels me, and do what he en- 
joins me, even as these pious believers now 

fore me who attach to bis person a magic 
virtue |’ 

Of course, the answer to such a com- 
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plaint as this might be: ‘You may make 
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such confession if you please—you are 
exhorted to do so—to a minister of your 
own Protestant persuasion.’ I know I may ; 
or, for that matter, to any pious friend who 
is not a minister at all. And many a soul, 
no doubt, finds relief in that way. But such 
relief is obvious partial and imperfect ; 
as supporters of AE a urge against us. 
Where, they say, the habit of the commu- 
nity is not to confess — and, without faith 
in the sacramental efficacy of confession, it 
never can be — few indeed can be qualified 
to assume the very delicate office of spirit- 
ual directors. The heart, which would bare 
itself before one thoroughly accustomed to 
witness such revelations, and who becomes 
as it were an impassive instrument in deal- 
ing with them, would rather endure its evils 
than expose them to one invested with no 
mysterious powers, and who is called into 
counsel by reason of his supposed personal 
qualities only. Confession must, in short, 
be accompanied with some special and direct 
promise of spiritual benefit; something ab 
exird: opus operaium ; not the mere ration- 
alistic assurance of certain internal and per- 
ceptible advantages to be derived from it. 
Confession without absolution may be the 
indulgence of a few peculiarly constituted 
minds, never the habitual resource of ordi- 
nary piety. 

If so, we Protestants must console our- 
selves, as well we may, for the loss of what 
warm-hearted religion is apt to esteem a 
privilege, and what even the coldest tem- 
pers recognize as affording, in some frames 
of mind, help and stay in the struggle 
against our ‘spiritual enemy.’ We reject 
absolution, andy as a rule, we cannot have 
confession without it. But before we over- 
estimate our loss in this particular, we shall 
find it worth our while to examine a little 
for ourselves the real nature and amount of 
the supposed advantage of which our want 
of faith deprives us: to inquire, how much 
of the charm and attraction with which 
fancy invests the confessional vanishes when 
we are brought into naked contact with it. 
We do not speak here of the abuse occa- 
sionally made of it: we wish to take it at 
the best, and without referring at all to the 
obvious and grosser evils with which it is 
sometimes tainted. We will put these aside, 
as Romanists do, as mere instances of cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. Our present inquiry 
concerns only the ordinary manner in which 
it tends practically, and it should seem in- 
evitably, to develop itself, when it becomes 
spiritually compulsory and consequently 
general. 

The rulers and wise men of the Church of 
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Rome discovered, long ago, that to leave 
the conduct of so gigantic a machine to the 
unaided wisdom of individual priests would 
be to expose it to egregious failure.. The 
task of the confessor is indeed an arduous 
one. To influence his. penitents success- 
fully, he should possess a thorough know- 
ledge of the human heart and of the meth- 
ods of dealing with it. To direct them as 
to their future conduct, and to impose due 

enance for the past, he must possess an 
intellect armed with full knowledge of the 
Church’s teaching as to the degrees and 
qualities of sin, the condemnation, or ex- 
cuse, or justification, which may be due to 
human actions. With such qualifications — 
ordinary priests, in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, are as arule, little provided. They ar 
no wiser than other men of the cultivat 
classes ; and, for the most part, worse edu- 
cated and narrower-minded. They are 
called on to study, and influence, and soothe, 
and sympathize with, the human heart in its 
waywardness ; they, whose secluded life has 
shut them out, until they take post at the 
confessional, from all familiarity with that 
wondrous microcosm. They are called in to 
appreciate sin and apportion its punishment, 
and it is the very boast of their system that 
they are so brought up as scarcely to 
know what sin is, until its mysteries are 
revealed to them in their new vocation. 
They are, in short, the most inefficient of 
agents, called in to exercise powers which 
require the nicest balance of intellect and 
spirituality for their due application. And 
morever it is of no use blinking what we all 
know to be the truth — numbers of them 
are at heart careless, indifferent, un- 
believing ; too many —revolting thought, 
when we reflect on this portion of their func- 
tions — profligate and unprincipled. Such 
are the agents whom a Church, in which 
confession is the rule, must of necessity 
employ to carry it on. Humanly speaking 
—and leaving out of view mere reliancé on 
supernatural support — there is only one 
way out of the difficulty, and that a very 
indifferent one. The Church of Rome, as 
we have said, has discovered it. The prac- 
tice of that Church, whatever be its theory, 
is. to render the confessor as far as ta 
a machine. Instead of the living physician 
of the soul, whom fancy paints, he is to be 
the mere insensible operator. He is to di- 
rect, prescribe, punish, in close accordance 
with certain lessons which he has learnt by 
heart; the more clesely in accordance with 
the letter of those rules, the better for him, 
and the better in the long run for his pa- 
tient. 
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No doubt, on the other hand, that this re- 
duction of the usage of confession to a mere 
technical system must rob it of many of its 
more dangerous qualities. The ignorant, 
commonplace, everyday confessor, who sits 
in his box seareély more pervious to human 
sympathies than a Japanese praying ma- 
chine, and repeats his questions and gives 
his directions out of his manual, is a much 
less awfii, but, at the same time, less at- 
tractive, personage, than the seraphic being 
whom the devout imaginations of aspirants 
toward Rome are apt to picture. He can 
de, no doubt, far less good —if any. But 
he also does far less evil. He has no power 
to oppress or to misguide the reason, to 
subjugate by sophistry, or impel by elo- 
quence. In nine cases, probably, out of ten, 
he serves only to satisfy the formal wants 
of the penitent: who deposits his burden, 
receives the due injunctions, knows that he 
has ‘ made himself good,’ and goes on his 
way rejuicing. And such is the ordinary 
result in which the practice of confession 
ends in countries where it prevails as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The ordinary result, we say, as regards 
the individual penitent: but by no means 
the whole result as regards the general state 
of morality in such countries. Inasmuch as 
the common run of confessors are by ‘no 
means to be trusted, even with the best in- 
tentions, to expound and distinguish aright 
the laws of morality by the mere light of 
Scripture, and conscience, and Church laws, 
and such general aid as may be derived 
from the writings of pious men, it becomes 
necessary that they should be furnished 
with written directions for practical, every- 
day, employment. They must be able to 
’ pronounce, out of books, on the character 
of any act which is the subject of confession. 
Sins must be classified, bundled together, 
docketed with the respective penalty due to 
them, and the admonitions required in rela- 
tion to them, all ready for immediate use : 
the diagnosis of the case, the prescription, 
and the dose, must be all at hand and availa- 
ble. Hence arose the much talked of, little 
known science of Casuistry. And, inas- 
much as actions vary infinitely in their 
moral quality, and it is by no means always 
clear on principle whether an action is sin- 
ful or not, the confessor must be further 
helped by the aid of authority. His con- 
science may be at rest — and, consequently, 
that of his penitent —if the sentence which 
he pronounces, though by no means as- 
suredly right, is fortified by the consent of 
doctors of sufficient number and weight: 
and provable as such out of their works. 
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Hence the very singular chapter in that 
science, styled ‘ Probabilism.’ 

It is needless to go over again the heavy 
charges which have been brought, and by 
no means on the part of heretics only, 

inst this entire system, and against spec- 
ial abuses of it, But one of its evil conse- 
quences scarcely has been sufficiently ad- 
verted to nor would, indeed, be very obvi- 
ous except to those whom either intentional 
study, or an omnivorous habit of reading, 
has made familiar with casuistical works. ft 
is the peculiarly mechanical, lowering tone 
in which virtue and vice, good and evil, come 
to be habitually spoken of. They lie so 
very near each other — so many an act is 
probably right. probably wrong — the dis- 
tinction, in minor cases, is so very technical, 
so very evanescent — that the mind, almost 
unavoidably, loses sight of the breadth and 
reality of the abstract distinction between 
right and wrong altogether. All the radi- 
cal, honest, spontaneous repulsion with which 
the enlightened conscience shrinks from 
the slighest contact of what its own sympa- 
thies infallibly tell it to be wicked, is speed- 
ily obliterated, in the mind of the student 
of this realistic code of ethics, if he really 
takes it in earnest. His heart must cease 
to pulsate with emotion at the recital of a 
noble action ; the Aysterica passio can no 
longer arise in him at the narration of suc- 
cessful meanness or triumphant wrong. 
He coldly weighs the one and the other 
alike in the balance of his teacher, whether 
the stern Dominican, or the indulgent and 
ingenious Ligorian, and pronounces on their 
qualities, not as his heart tells him, or 
would have told him, while he possessed 
one, but according to the ‘ best opinion.’ 

There is, however, a vague idea, not only 
among the ignorant, but among people . 
fairly acquainted with what passes in the 
world, that this once famous science of 
casuistry is rather to be accounted among 
the things that have passed by, and that, 
whether for good or evil, a freer, less formal 
and technical style of thought has now in- 
troduced itself into devotional practice and 
literature. There cannot be a greater mis- 
take. One half the world never knows 
what the other half is about. The old con- 
fessorial system, and the manuals which 
teach it, are quite as much in vogue with 
those for whom they are intended as ever 
they were. The great mass of ordinary 
readers — in Catholic as well as Protestant 
countries — learn no more about them than 
they do about the narratives of miracles and 
religious prodigies, or works of necromancy 
and conjuring, which circulate so exten- 
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sively in France and other countries among 
the great body of the people. While Victor 
Hugo, and Michelet, and the author of Le 
Maudit, count their circulation by tens of 
thousands, the Homo Apostolicus, or Epi- 
tome of Moral Theology of St. Alfonso Lig- 
uori, and his voluminous Manual for Con- 
fessors, are probably multiplied far more 
mumerously. The readers respectively of 
the two classes of books form separate ra- 
tions, though speaking the same language 
and living under the same laws. 

The work which we have before us, Casus 
Conscientia in precipuas questiones Theo- 
logie Moralis, in two very thick volumes, 
bi Father Jean Pierre Gury, Professor of 

foral Theology, approved according to its 
title-page by Cardinal De Ronald, and 
printed at Lyous only last year, may be 
taken as a remarkable and by no means un- 
favourable sample of the modern school of 
casuistry. Unless, indeed, it is a misnomer 
to call it modern. The author is an enthu- 
siastic Ligorian: any one acquainted with 
the subject will know what that implies. 
All those untoward peculiarities of so-called 
Jesuitism, which Pascal is vulgarly im- 
agined to have exposed and extinguished 
two hundred years ago, are here, as crude- 
ly advanced as if Pascal had never been. 
And the curious circumstance — which 
strikes the ordinary reader with a painful 
sense of anachronism — is that they are 
here applied to the artificial state of things 
which has grown up around us in the nine- 
teenth century, just as if we still lived in 
the sixteenth, and had the Pope and his 
priesthood interfering in the proceedings of 
our courts of justice, in our commercial and 
business relations with each other, in our 
births, deaths, and marriages, and in all the 
ordinary transactions of social life. The 
author, in fact, rather assumes the cbarac- 
ter of a man of the world, and pours his old 
wine into the new bottles with the air of 
one determined to show how cleverly the 
dangerous operation can be performed. 
Nor, to do him justice, is he wanting in 
higher qualifications for his task than either 
mere cleverness, or a‘ cultus’ for St. Alphon- 
so Liguori. He is capable of exhibiting | 
high religious feeling, a sound, yet not intol- 
erant, religious philosophy, and a sympathy 
with human nature in its various trials, such 
as we may perhaps esteem fruits of the for- | 
bidden cultivation of the eighteenth. cen- 
tury, grafted on the decaying old stock of 
the middle ages. But how strangely these 
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developments are mingled with otners from 
which the mind educate! on higher princi- 





pies shrinks back iu aversion, or bewilder- 
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ment, is what a study of its contents only 
can show. 

On one point, however, we may caution 
our readers beforehand. Any one who 
takes the book up with the expectation of 
being either edified or scandalized on a 
class of subjects which are uppermost ir 
many minds when the confession] is spoken. 
of, will find himself altogether disappointed. 
There is a frankness and manliness in The 
worthy Father’s language on this mbjgct 
which cannot fail to recommend him te the 
reader who isin earnest. ‘It seems tovts 
quite unnecessary,’ he says, ‘to propourd 
questions on the sixth and ninth co 
ments. Matters relating to that slipp 
and unclean subject’ (‘istam lubri 
putidam materiam ’) ‘ are of every-dayeec- 
currence, are for the most part plain enough, 
and free from difficulties of consent: 
He contents himself, therefore, with a brief 
reference to other authorities, and_devlines 
to treat the subject at all, unless whePesitjs 
unavoidably involved in others; which,.how- 
ever, is often enough. b 

With this large exception, the fourteen 
hundred pages before us do indeed contain 
as strange a farrago of the ‘ quicquid agunt 
homine,’ as ever was put on paper. Here 
are more than a thousand cases of con- 
science, of more or less intricacy, propound- 
ed and solved ; cases on the commandments 
of the Decalogue, in obedience to the laws, 
on evangelical virtues and vices, on buying, 
selling, hiring, letting, lending and borrow- 
ing, on the duties of religious persons secu- 
lar and regular, on the sacraments, the mass, 
the duties of a confessor, on matrimony and 
its canonical impediments, on ‘ reserved 
cases,’ on all matters, in short, on which 
man has to dread the supernatural conse- 
queuces of going astray: ‘ quicquid habent 
telorum armamentaria cceli.’ 

Tv give the reader a systematic idea of 
this mass of most curious, and to a great 
extent really interesting matter, would be 
quite impossible in such space as is at our 
command. What we shall attempt will be 
only fragmentary. And we will commence 
with what lies under a heading of great im- 
portance, and the dealing with which is 
particularly characteristic; cases ‘de jus- 
titia et jure,’ including all those which re- 
late to the duties of honesty. They illus- 
trate our purpose for two reasons: in the 
first place, because they peculiarly exhibit 
the stiff, technical form into which morality 
has hardened under casuistical influence ; 
secondly, because they furnish conclusive 
though disagreeable examples of the trivial 
distinctions and low standard of that mor- 
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ality ; and, thirdly, because they bring into 
evidence another marked peculiarity of the 
Church of Rome: its traditional antagon- 
ism, so to speak, to the civil tribunals. 
Numbers of cases which, toa mind not 
sharpened by the process of the confession- 
al, would appear quite sufficiently dis 
of in the county court — in which, it is to 
be feared, most of us would feel our con- 
sciences quite at ease, and confine our 
anxiety to the question whether we should 
et a verdict or not—are here shown to 
involve matter of appeal to a separate juris- 
diction, which will decide on a new set of 
‘ technical grounds. A law-suit, to ordinary 
apencenen, is decided in a court of law ; 
and although no doubt the principles of 
Christian ethics underlie these and all other 
transactions between man and man, yet the 


|a good deal of money of 
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contristatus et afflictus,’ Tityras proceeds to 
soothe his grief by secret compensation. 

Tityrus was unjustly condemned to pay, 
having paid already. Such judgment is ‘ ma- 
terially’ unjust; therefore Tityrus cannot be 
charged with injustice, if he contrived to compen- 
sate himself, if he had no other mode of recovering 
his own. (vol. i. p. 66.) 


Of the effect of the promulgation of a law. 


Andronicus, in some manner not illegal nor 
dishonourable, obtained information that edicts 
were about to issue from the government of 
the country in which he resided, depreciating 
acertain denomination of coin, and increasing 
the valueof another. Having in his possession 
e first class, he 
pays, in the first place, all his debts with it; 
the residue he takes to a Jew, and obtains for 
it in exchange, at the then currené value, the 


broad rule of doing as we would be done by, | coin of which he knows that the value is about 


or, in other words, the ordinary principles 
of equity and good faith, are held sufficient 
to guide litigants where anything beyond 
mere law is in question. In the eyes of 
casuists, every law-suit is triable twice over ; 
once before the court, once before the con- 
fessor; with almost the same amount of 
legal subtlety. And there are abundant 
instances — one or two of which we will 
select —to show that, in this conflict of 
jurisdiction, the simple duty of obeying 
the law for itself falls to the ground. The 
law is rather established as a kind of per- 
manent enemy, which ‘fallere et effugere 
est triumphus,’ provided we can get the 
judgment of the confessor on our side and 
against it. 

Is a law or sentence binding, when founded on a 

false presumption ? 


Tityrus, a shepherd, while attentively guard- 
ing bis flock, inadvertently becomes drowsy 
and falls fast asleep. His sheep escape into 
the neighbours’ fields. The garde champétre 
sudden!y makes his appearance. Tityrus is 
brought before the magistrate, and is con- 
demned by a judicial sentence to payment of a 
fine and reparation for damages. The unlucky 
shepherd, considering this sentence as unjust, 
has no hesitation in making his loss good, 
partly out of the property of private persons, 
partly out of the public revenue. 

Tityrus was justly condemned ; for there was 
on his part legal fault, at all events, ‘culpa 
saltem juridica.’ Therefore, he had no right 
to recoup himself out of other folks’ property, 
and is bound to restitution. 

But again: the unfortunate Tityrus was on 
another occasion judicially condemned to pay a 
debt whieh he had in fact discharged already, 
having no means of legally proving the dis- 
charge. Deeply grieved and annoyed ‘ maxime 
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to be increased. 

Did Andronicus commit a sin? and was he 
bound to restitution ? 

No: not at least per se, that is, ‘ ratione rei.’ 
And even if he did sin, ‘ratione conscientix 
erronex,’ by acting against bis own conviction, 
he was not obliged to make restitution. He 
did not act against the law, for it was not yet 
promulgated; nor against justice, for he was 
only using his own night diligently. He there- 
fore injured no one. If the Jew was. 
exceedingly taken in, this must be considered 
as having happened by accident;-and he is 
recommended to bear it patiently, as some 
compensation for the many tricks which he |: 
doubtless practised on others! (vol. i. p. 55.) 


Of legacies. 


Fridericus, on his death-bed, leaves the fo!- 
lowing legacies : 1. To Rosa, a poor girl, 1,000 
francs, if she marries; 2. To Rosalia, his god- 
daughter, 100 napoleons, on condition of going 
into religion; 3. To Rosina, his servant, 300 
crowns, on condition of her continuing in ser- 
vice with his wife Catharina. But, on the tes- 
tator’s death, Rosa wants to become a nun, 
Rosalia wants to marry, Catharina goes into a 
nunnery, where Rosina cannot remain in ser- 
vice with her. 

Rosa had a right to her legacy, because it 
was evidently the wish of her testator to favour 
her, and place her in the way of leading an 
honest life. Also, the condition of'a nun 7s in 
truth a religious marriage; and, moreover, to 
exclude her on the ground of her profession 
would be a ‘conditio turpis,’ which is in-- 
valid. 


Rosalia is also entitled to hers, because from 


the circumstances it may be presumed that the 
testator, being her godfather, meant to shew 
her special favour; and could not intend :to cut. 
her off from her legacy if'she had‘no special 
vocation. 





And, lastly, Rosina is entitled to indulgence 
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also, because it no fault of hers that she 
did not remain with Catharina. 
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Excellent reasons, no doubt, though one 
would like to have heard the residuar 
legatee on the other side. But to an ordi- 
nary apprehension it seems a most gratui- 
tous inquiry. The legacies were legally 
void, or the conditions were void. Either 
way, we cannot conceive the intrusion of 
conscience into the affair. 

Of all contracts we should certainly have 
expected that the ordinary one between 
master and servant, the ‘month’s wages or 
month’s warning,’ was among the least sub- 
ject to spiritual scruples. It seems, how- 
ever, that this would be a great mistake. 


Euphrasius hired a manservant and maid, at 
the same time for a year. After two months 
he discovered that the man was somewhat care- 
less and indisereet, repeating out of doors what 
he had heard in the house. He therefore sent 
him away, paying him the two months’ wages. 
Shortly after, the maid was taken ill, and he 
sent her to her relations for recovery. But she 
returned in good health in a week, to resume 
her service. Her master, however, sent her 
away again, on the ground that he had already 
engaged another maid, not being able to do 
without one for so long. Nor would he pay her 
more than wages for the two months of her 
service ; in consequence of which both man 
and maid, not being able immediately to find 
places, were reduced to want. 

Could Euphrasius justly send away his ser- 
vants for the aforesaid reasons? Had he a 
right to refuse them any more wages? Are 
wages duc to workmen or servants during a 
short period of illness ? 


In this country both man and maid would 
have had their action —it may be other- 
wise in that of Euphrasius. But how 
strange a state of things, according to our 
notion at least, in which the priest should 
thus meddie in questions of ordinary legal 
obligation, and a master to be called upon, 
before dismissing a servant, to make thin 
safe by the aid both of his attorney and his 
confessor ! 

If some of the cases which we shall next 
cite — bearing in the same way, on ordi- 
nary duties to our neighbour, have some- 
thing of a ludicrous complexion, it is really 
not our fault. The worthy Father is ex- 
ceedingly fond of intercalating his serious 
matter with facetie ; and he tells a story 
often so well and with so much Gallic point, 
that the temptation to make such extracts 
is irresistible. 
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Of the choice of tobacco; or, ‘de gustibus non est 
disputandum.’ 


Nicostratus, a rich nobleman, wanting some 
good tobacco, goes to Ricardus, a celebrated 
tradesman in that line, and asks for the finest 
which can be shown him. Two or three kinds, 
at comparatively moderate prices, are brought 
out; but he does not like any of them. An 
acquaintance of Nicostratus, who happens to 
be by, whispers to the seller that Nicostratus is 
certain to approve of no tobacco unless a very 
high price is asked for it; on which the tobac- 
conist says, ‘I have another sort, but it costs 
fifteen francs a pound.’ Now this was in truth 
the lowest quality of all. But as soon as Ni- 
costratus has tried it, he says, ‘ This is what I 
want,’ and immediately buys five pounds of it. 
He departs rejoicing, and Ricardus wishes him 

morning with still more rejoicing. 

Could Ricardus with a safe conscience ask 
and keep the money ? 

Answer: Nego prorsis, any more than he 
couid sell glass for a precious stone, brass for 
gold, or the like. 


And so on, through several lines of indig- 
nant reprobation. We fully agree in Fa- 
ther Gury’s sentence ; nevertheless -— con- 
sidering the extreme lenity which he ap- 
plies to many offences which seem to the 
ordinary mind a good deal worse than that 
of Ricardus — we cannot help entertaining 
our suspicions that the good Father smokes, 
and has a strong sense of the wickedness 
of imposition in that particular article. 


The ancient inscriptions. 


Gervasius, a husbandman, digging in his 
field, finds a great number of ancient coins. 
He shows them to Lazarus, who happens to be 
passing by, and asks him what they are worth. 
‘Next to nothing,’ says Lazarus, in joke; 
‘read for yourself the letters on them: “8S. P. 
Q. R.” Si peu que rien.’ Lazarus goes awa 
and tells the story to Robertus, who takes ad- 
vantage of the occasion, buys the Roman coins 
for a trifle from Gervasius, and sells them fora 
round sum. 

Is Robertus bound to restitution ? 


That is easily and properly decided in 
the affirmative. 

But is the facetious Lazarus bound to 
restitution, failing Robertus? That ap- 
pears not quite so clear. No doubt he is 
so, if he foresaw the use Robertus was 
about to make of his information; but not 
so if Lazarus intended only to have his 
joke, and foresaw no mischief from it: for 
in this case he cannot be charged with 
having incited Robertus to commit the 
fraud. 
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Of voluntary and involuntary actions. 


Blasius, in order to injure his enemy Caius, 
intends to shoot Caius’s donkey. But he is 
doubly unfortunate. Ile does not kill Caius’s 
donkey, which ‘ incolumis saltat et exsilit.’ He 
does kill Titius’s cow, which was lying quiet 
and unperceived behind a hedge. 

Is Blasius bound to restitution, either in re- 
spect of the donkey or the cow ? 

Clearly not in respect of the donkey, which 
escaped unhurt. 

Nor in respect of the cow; for he did not in- 
tend to kill her, and could not foresee that he 
would do so. . But suppose the ass 
and cow had both belonged to Caius? Still, 
on rigorous principle, the answer is the same. 
For the mischief which he did was not what 
he meant. (vol. i. p. 3.) 


The thieves well robbed. 


Hortensius was riding quietly home on a 
horse which he thad borrowed of his friend 
Rircardus. He was so unlucky as to meet with 
two robbers, who demanded of him his purse 
or his life. He gave them his purse ; but find- 
ing scarcely anything in it, the thieves take 
his horse from him and carry it off. Hortensius 
goes to Ricardus, to bewail their misfortune. 
But now a piece of unexpected luck comes in 
the way. The thieves, in order to relieve them- 
selves of the weight of a heavy bag of money, 
fasten it to the horse’s collar. The horse, dis- 
pleased at the liberty, rears, kicks, and bolts off 
to his master Ricardus’s stable. Bertha, the 
maid, opens the door of the stable. She finds 
the bag of money, and hands it, not suspecting 
whence it came, to Titius, a visitor who is cas- 
ually present. Titius takes it to the house of 
Ricardus. And now a question arises as to the 
property in the money. The maid claims it as 
first discoverer; Titius claims it as having re- 
ceived it from the maid; Hortensius, as the 
principal actor, or rather sufferer, in the busi- 
ness, and by way of compensation ; Ricardus, 
as having been brought home by his own horse. 
And Ricardus, being in possession, locks the 
money up. To whom does it belong? It is 
assumed that no former owner by just title is 
discoverable. 


Answer: ‘Res difficultate non caret.’ 
But it does not belong to the maid, who was 
neither ‘discoverer’ nor ‘ first occupant ;’ 
and handed it over to Titius in entire ignor- 
ance. 

* Nor to Titius. He had no ‘ animus occu- 
pandi,’ for he did not know the contents of 
the bag. 

Nor, on the whole, to Hortensifs. He 
had no title to compensation, except to the 
extent of the trifling sum of which he had 
been robbed. Not as being the cause of 
the occurrence; for he was not the cause, 
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but only the occasion. Nor as ‘ discoverer” 
or ‘occupant;’ for under the circum- 
stances he was neither. 

It falls, therefore, to Ricardus. The sum 
was a waif, or derelict, and belonged to the 
first occupant. Now, Ricardus occupied it 
by his horse : onoenang, the proverb, 
‘ Martin’s dog hunts for Martin.’ Further, 
he occupied it for himself by the act of tak- 
ing and locking it up. 

“The only substantial question remaini 
is, whether, though Ricardus’s title be 
against the other claimants, the property 
was not really a derelict, and appropriable 
to pious uses. On the whole, this point also 
is decided in favour of Ricardus; but he is 
strongly advised to make it over to the 


poor. 


ABSOLUTION. 


The robbers doubly caught. 


Ugolinus, being attacked one night in his 
house by two armed robbers, and seeing un- 
avoidable death before him if he were to resist, 
offers his disagreeable visitors not only plenty 
of money, but also a copious supply of gener- 
ous wine and other excellent strong liqaors 
(‘aliis eximiis et validissimis liquoribus’). 
The robbers intoxicate themselves. Ugolinus 
calls in help, recovers his reomog binds the rob- 
bers hand and foot, and gives them up to jus- 
tice. 


The verdict of common sense, we should 
suppose, would be ‘served them right;’ 
and Ugolinus would be congratulated on 
his cleverness. To the casuist the matter 
assumes a graver shape, and the question 
thereupon is solemnly proposed — 

Is Ugolinus to be held guilty of grave sin 
for having enticed others to become drunk ? 

The issue, we are happy to see, is decided 
in his favour, but not without serious delib- 
eration, and on grounds which certainly 
would not occur to the unenlightened con- 
science: 


He cannot be strictly said to have enticed the 
robbers to get drunk; he only allowed them to 
get drunk; and the good effect which he intend- ' 
ed to obtain thereby makes up for the bad effect 
produced. Nor can it exactly be called a bad 
effect, in his intention at least; for he only 
meant to soothe and mitigate the rascals, and 
extinguish their rage in wine. Also, though 
he does put before them a cause of drunkenness, 
it is not a cause necessarily producing that re- 
sult: they might have drunk in moderation. 
They intoxicated themselves of their own free 
will. Ergo, Ugolinus did not induce them to 
drink too much but only to drink. Ergo, he 
did not excite drunkenness, but only allowed it. 
(vol. i. p. 114.) 
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From the accomplished confessor’s method 
of dealing with the law of honesty, we pass to 
that portion of hisinstructions which concerns 
the law of veracity. The subject is not a 
pleasant one to touch ; but it is not unpro- 
fitable to learn how much the actual teach- 
ing of the confessional, at the present day, 
preserves «f that fabric of ingenious men- 
dacity built up by the casuists of two 
centuries ago, which, when you charge 
Catholics with it, you are commonly told is 
exploded. The actual teaching, we should 
say, of one school of directors; but the mis- 
fortune is that this is the prevalent, fashion- 
able, and powerful school. Dr. Newman, 
we know, has emphatically recorded in his 
Apologia his own dissent from it : 
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I plainly and positively state, and without 
any reserve, that I do not at all follow this holy 
and charitable man (St. Alfonso Ligouri) in 
this portion of his teaching. 


We may be permitted to rejoice in so em- 
phatic a declaration from one whose early 
lessons in moral theology were imbibed among 
us Protestants. But though Father New- 
man rejects, Father Gury thoroughly em- 
braces it. And so, pace Dr. Newman, do 
the great majority, we believe, of those who 
form and guide the consciences of their 

enitents — not many educated men, proba- 
bly, but great numbers of women. 

The point of this teaching which is the 
most strange to the unprejudiced inquirer 
consists in the implied, ingrained notion 
that a ‘mental reservation,’ under .certain 
circumstances, cures a falsehood. That a 
falsehood may now and then be necessary — 
now and then excusable — is what all - 
logians and all moralists, of whatever per- 
suasion — Baxter no less than Ligorius — 
cannot help admitting, however they may 
shrink from it. No one reproaches the 
Jesuit when he advances this doctrine: he 
is only to be condemned if he gives it too 

at an extension — an error to which a 

rotestant causist is as liable as he. But 
the specialty of the Jesuit is his partiality 
for covering the falsehood by an equivoca- 
tion. He will not, cannot, perceive that 





though a lie may be defensible (in certain 
extreme cases), a ‘ mental reservation’ is in | 
every case a lie, plus a shuffle. Even Dr. | 
Newman though he may have worked him- | 
self clear of this confusion now, has been | 
by no means always uninfluenced by it. 
See the instance in his Apologia, a little be- 
fore the passage just cited : — ‘ To avoid the 
question, Do Christians believe in a Trinity ? 
by answering, They believe in one God,’ he 


judicially asked whether he 
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terms a case of ‘stating truth partially.’ 
Now, the answer is apparently made, by 
the supposition, to throw dust in the eyes of 
a caviller or persecutor. If so, it is clear 
to any healthy mind that if to say ‘ Chris- 
tians do not believe in a Trinity’ would be 
a falsehood — whether excusable or not, 
under any circumstances, is not the ques- 
tion here—to say ‘ They believe in one 
God ’ would simply be the same falsehood, 
varnished over by a paltry equivocation. 

We will subjoin only an instance or two 
— by no means, we trust unfairly selected — 
from the lessons ‘on the Eighth Command- 
ment.’ They will show how elastic and ex- 
tehsible the principle of mental reservation, 
once admitted, becomes in the hands of a 
dexterous Ligorian. 

The following short case illustrates our 
proposition pretty clearly : 


Carstina, a matron has concealed a priest in 
time of persecution from those who are seeking 
his life. She replies openly to the villains who 
ask her whether a priest is hidden there, ‘ There 
is none there,’ ‘I have seen none,’ or ‘ There 
was some one there, but he is gone.’ But after- 
wards she is afraid lest she has offended God by 
a falsehood. 

Answer: Carstina is to be excused from the 
guilt of falsehood. 


Thus far probably all moralists would 
agree. It was an excusable lie. But then 
follows the Ligorian quibble, that the lie 
was made less by equivocation : 


The words are to be considered as a mere 
form, used by Carstina to put the villains off 
their guard. It is just as if she had said, 
‘What business have you to ask me?’ or, 
‘ There is no priest there, so far as I am bound 
to disclose.’ Just as a defendant illegally ques- 
tioned, or only primd facie proved guilty (‘ sem- 
iplené convictus’ ), may deny his guilt with 
the reservation, ‘so far as I am bound to say.’ 


The next case will show how easily the 
door thus opened expands : 


Mental restriction. 


Theofridus, having inherited some property, 
conceals a part of his goods, out of which he 
was not legally liable to satisfy his creditors.- 
On being questioned, he answered that he ‘had 
concealed nothing.’ ‘ 

Again ; having returned a deposit, and being 

had received it, 
he said ‘ he had not.’ 

Again : being asked by the officer of cus- 
toms whether he had with him any goods liable 
to duty (as in fact he had) he denied it. 

Question: Is Theofridus to be condemned 
for iying ? 
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Answer: He did not lie in the first case, be- 
cause in point of fact he concealed nothing in 
the sense of the questioner, or in the sense in 
which he might be justly questioned. He only 
meant, by denying the concealment, to deny 
that he had in any way defrauded his creditors. 

Nor in the second, for the same reason, be- 
cause the meaning of the questioner was to ask 
whether he had accepted and not restored. 

Nor in the third case, according to ‘ probable 
and common opinion,’ which holds fiscal laws 
to be penal ouly. So that to say, ‘I carry 
nothing,’ means ‘ nothing which I ata bound to 
declare ; it is your business to find it out, not 
to ask me.’ less, clergymen are advised 
to discover the truth candidly, lest, should they oe 
detected, scandal might follow: 


For all which propositions Liguori is 
quoted. Evidently Father Gury is not 
penetrated with the truth of Tertullian’s 
famous maxim, ‘ Vani sunt qui putant id 
quod clericis non licet, laicis licere.’ 


Of lies told in confession. 


Veronica, having an ordinary confession, has 
occasiona'ly gone to another. She dares not 
own this to the ordinary one,-for fear of mak- 
ing him angry. She conceals it therefore, 1. 
by silence ; 2. by saying ‘I have not confessed 
for a fortnight,’ meaning ‘to you;’ 3. when 
pressed, by denying the fact altogether. Is 
Veronica guilty of lying ? 

No. Her first answer did not necessarily de- 
eeive the confessor. Her denial was no doabt 
ubtrue, but every one has a right to choose his 
confessor ; to question a penitent whether he 
has en to any one else is therefore an inter- 
ference with his freedom: therefore a false an- 
swer wax no lie! (vol. ii. p. 275.) 


—- * though worse cases might be 
cited. But to pass from the very serious to 
the very trivial: we are glad to be able to 
subscribe, at all events, to the following bit 
of Ligorian morality : 


Bertina, a servant maid, under the orders of 
her master, tells people who inquire for him 
that he is ‘not at home,’ or ‘ gone out.’ But 
becoming scrupulous on the subject, she con- 
sults her confessor, who tells her oe she ought 
to leave her place ; that it is better to die than 
to tell a falsehood. 

What is to be thought of her case ? 

That the confessor is to be blamed, and not 
the penitent. For the phrase has come into 
common use, as merely signifying that ‘ master 
cannot be seen.’ If certain theologians are to 
be found blaming it, the reason probably is 
that in their time the usage had not become 
general. (S. Lig. 1. 3. n. 166.) 


Few cases in these volumes are more 
suggestive than those which relate to the 


| 
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‘seal of confession.’ The exceeding rare- 
ness of direct violation of its secresy is so 
notorious, that pious writers are inclined to 
attribute it to the direct interposition of 
Providence. But one might suppose that 
Providence would be equally careful in 
guarding against indirect, or casual, viola- 
tion ; which, from the instances here cited, 
would seem to be by no means uncommon. 
The guardian of this secret must lock it 
absolutely within his own breast: he may 
not betray his knowledge by hint or sign, 
or conduct: he must treat one known to 
him as the worst and most dangerous of 
men, precisely as if he knew no ill of him 
whatever. What must be the social con- 
sequences of a consistent adherence to the 
principles of the two following cases ? 


1. A bishop has resolved to appoint a priest, 
of whom he has a high opinion, to an impor- 
tant cure of souls. The priest reveals to him, 
in confession, that he is a gross sinner. The 
bishop, out of regard for the souls which would 
have been committed to the priest’s superinten- 
dence, changes his mind and does not make the 
appointment. The bishop was wrong. He 
could not use a knowledge obtained in confes- 
sion. (vol. ii. p. 450.) 


2. (Which Father Gury finds in his 
books, but is inclined to think a chimerical 
puzzle and not a real case): 


Caius, a priest, isin the habit of confessing 
to Titus. Titus one day confesses to Caius in 
return, and reveals that he is no priest at all, 
but an impostor. Is Caius bound to go on 
confessing to Titus ? 


The point is deemed doubtful. 

The chapters which relate to the duties 
of confessors in ‘ reserved cases’ — any one 
familiar with the ecclesiastical language of 
Rome will be well aware to how serious a 
class these mostly belong — afford matter of 
no small interest to those who are impar- 
tially anxious to learn something of the 
inner working of a vast and (to the world 
in general) mysterious system. We shall 
not enter upon them. ickedness, say the 
upholders of confessorial literature, must be 
dealt with in plain language and exposed 
in its full Uduenen ty the spiritual ad- 
visers, as bodily evils must by the medical 
man. Yes, if a certain system must, at all 
hazards, be maintained. But those who 


believe the system itself to be altogether 
erroneous and grounded on a false estimate 
both of human nature and religious obliga- 
tion, cannot but point to these disclosures 
as among the strongest indications of the 
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collateral mischief which it occasions, by 
familiarizing the mind with the contempla- 
tion of sin in its worst shapes. Spiritual 
incest, as it is termed, is of all excesses that 
which pure-minded Roman Catholics con- 
template with the greatest horror. How 
they can reconcile, with that shrinking 
aversion, the perusal of details which seem 
to show that it is in one shape or another of 
every-day occurrence, which classify it, and 
make nice distinctions respecting it, and 
depict it with all its fearfulness in cold, pas- 
sionless language, for the guidance of the 
confessor in his daily ministrations, is a 
matter to usincomprehensible. Protestants 
have often dilated on the encouragement to 
licentiousness afforded, in their view, by 
certain portions of the system of Rome. 
Catliolics, on the other side, boast of their 
superiority to ourselves in the higher esti- 
mate which their Church maintains of the 
virtue of purity. We leave such compari- 
sons to champions who are much more 
anxious for victory than truth. But we 
cannot say that the honest Protestant who 
has perused the portion of Father Gury’s 
work which incidentally relates to this mat- 
ter, will be at all inclined to abate his sus- 
picions. 

Without raising a corner of this curtain, 
let us only for a moment glance at the 
pictures afforded us of the relations which 
must needs be established, in all innocence 
and honour, between the spiritual director 
— whether old and dull, or young and im- 

ulsive— and the female world, in which 
y far the greater part of his agency, in the 
nineteenth century, is really exercised. 

The confessor with women, Ne quid nimis. 

Urbanus holds a high rank among eonfsssors. 
You wiil see his chair, at confession time, sur- 
rounded by a great multitude of women. But 
look opposite. There sits another confessor, 
Severus. Observe how few pious females come 
to kneel before him! Now you will ask what 
produces so singular a difference as regards the 
attendance on the two personages. I will ex- 
ome it to you. It arises from the difference 

etween the men. Urbanus, naturally affable 
and good-humoured, receives all penitents who 
approach him lovingly and encouragingly, puts 
them in heart, and, first and foremost, allows 
them to have their say to their hearts’ content, 
and listens with infinite patience and politeness 
to all the nonsense they are pleased to talk 
(‘quicquid ipsis effutire placet.’) And, since 
the female race is in general talkative and dif- 
fuse by nature, this method of their confessor 
pleases them well. 

Severus, on the other hand, being austere by 
nature, deals more frankly with them, and will 
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not allow their confessions to be spun out. His 
reason is, as he says, because it is the duty of a 
confessor to be always grave and short with wo- 
men. Consequently he is always urging on 
his penitents to eschew useless chatter, and has 


constantly in his mouth, ‘That will do: 


enough: what next? well then? get on, get 
on: all this is stuff, trifles: you have said this 
half a dozen times over: I must beg you not to 
waste my time.’ In short, the first confessor is 
always pouring out oil; the second vinegar. 
Thus Urbanus attracts the doves; Severus 
drives them away. 


Of course, the moral drawn by our con- 
siderate Father from the picture, is ‘Ne 
quid nimis:’ Urbanus should encourage the 
volubility of his penitents less; Severus 
should snub them less. But, in his way to 
this conclusion, he cites dicta of eminent 
casuists concerning the duties of confessors 
in their dealings with women, most strange 
to ears not familiar with the passionless log- 
ic of casuistry. Take the following: 


The prudence of a confessor should especially 
shine forth in the confession of women. Let 
him arm himself beforehand when he has to 
hear them, and rely on divine protection as if 
he were about to encounter the hisses of snakes. 
Their voices, their sighs, their very tears, are 
spells and charms, which affect the human 
heart with a magnetic influence. That intimate 
familiarity and absolute disclosure of the inte- 
rior of the soul with which some women expose 
their spiritual wounds, exceeds even their famd- 
iarity with their husbands. Unless the penisent 
is entirely bent on divine thoughts, if the s¥ght- 
est touch of human interest comes in, oil will 
relapse into corruption. Never let the confes- 
sor even listen to them, unless forearmed with 
prayer, and guarded with the Spirit of God. 


It is difficult to imagine a youthful eccle- 
siastic being the better after reading such a 
passage as this. However it is not taken 
from Michelet, nor from Voltaire, but from 
the writings of Daniel Concina, a Domini- 
can preacher and theologian of repute in 
the last century, the confidential friend of 
Benedict XIV., aad a great opponent of 
the ‘ relaxed momlity ’ of the Jesuits. 

The generally indulgent and Ligorian 
character of Fatber Gury’s moral theolo 
has more ingocent room for its expansion in 
those portions of it which are devoted to 
lifein its every-day occupations, its ordinary 
business, and its amusements. On these, 
he is generally speaking both tolerant and 
rational: not inclined to erect the smallest 
inequalities into stumbling blocks; nor, on 
the other hand, to treat too lightly the evils 
attendant on misspent time and indulged 
frivolity. Generally speaking, the most 
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critical stoic could find little serious fault 
with the teachings of this school in matters 
falling under the head of minor morals: it 
is when the sturdier virtues of veracity and 
honesty come into play, that the ‘ relaxed’ 
system exhibits its dangerous side. 

The question of dancing evidently gives 
our genial director a good deal of trouble. 
On the one hand he is pressed by the pret- 
ty unanimous authority of the graver doc- 
tors of his Church. On the other hand, he 
cannot resist the impulses of his own indul- 

ent common sense, and, moreover, where 
erpsichore is in the case, even a French 
priest is still a Frenchman. 


Of dances. Question the first. 

Juvenalis, a confessor, has the following 
three penitents, among many others, to deal 
with at Easter: 

1. Selina, & matron, who not only allows 
but directs her daughters to be taught by a 
dancing master, and that in the company of 
young people of both sexes. 

2. Fulvia, a young woman who frequents 
balls several times a year, particularly in carni- 
val, and on feast days, and on such occasions 
joins in dances perilous in their nature, such as 
those called ‘ valse, galop, polka,’ and has done 
so these ten years, in spite of various promises 
of amendment. , 

3. Lelia, who often dances ‘ modo ordinario,’ 
(square dances, does the Father mean ?), and 
does not promise amendment, saying, ‘I see no 
harm in it ; if others are scandalized on my ac- 
count, that is their affair.’ 

Juvenalis refuses absolution to all three. 


The worthy Father’s judgment on the 
lawfulness of dancing in general, and on 
the ascetic severity of Juvenalis, is, as we 
have said, g little perplexed. He does not 
clearly see his way through so hazy a ques- 
tion. Dancing, he says, is not unlawful per 
se, but dangerous. hat particular dances 
are illicit, and therefore to be forbidden 
‘cannot easily be stated in theory: hardly 
at all by a theologian, who knows nothing 
about it except from hearsay.’ What is 
dangerous for some is harmless for others; 
the piety of one is not proof even against a 

uadrille, while another may go innocently 
down a country dance or even partake 
in those ‘ periculosissime chores que valse 
et polka dicuntur.’ So, at Jeast, the Father 
— entirely ignorant on such matters himself 
—18 informed by ‘men who had lived in 
the world, and afterwards embraced the 
clerical profession.’ There can be no doubt 
that women may be found whom the dance 
tempts to no sin but ‘ certain movements of 
vanity ;’ others, to no sin at all. It would 
be better if people of the same sex would 
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be content to dance together (as in Punch’s 
famous caricature), but then, it is mere loss 
of time to endeavour to persuade them to . 
it. On the whole, therefore, while confes- 
sors are bound to dissuade their fair peni- 
tents from dancing as well as they can, the 
rigour of such as Juvenalis, in refusing them 
absolution altogether, is, perhaps, to be con- 
demned. It is odd, by the way, that all 
nice questions touching this or em 
amusement seem to regard women only ; its 
effects on the reprobate sex seem not to be 
considered worth noticing. 

In striking contrast to the indulgence 
with which most classes of moral aberration 
are treated,—the ingenious eagerness to 
invent and admit excuses for human weak- 
ness — is the close, painful Judaic accuracy 
with which branches of the ceremonial law, 
offences against the rules of the Church, are 
visited throughout. So is the very ingenious 
manner in which the two classes of offences, 
against our neighbours and the Church, are 
grouped as far as possible together, as if to 
silence, by familiarising us with the juxta- 
position, that voice of conscience, consonant 
alike with Scripture and with reason, which 
tells us that as mercy is better than sacri- 
fice, so are fraud and violence worse than 
the omission of sacrifice. The reader will 
find throughout this work abundant exem- 
plifications of our meaning, but may consult 
especially the curious collections of cases on 
the ‘ second and third commandments ;’ we 
have not space to do more than refer to 
them here. We will cite only one terrible 
story of human misery, such as other pbysi- 
cians of suffering humanity besides the con- 
fessor might become acquainted with, but 
which assuredly appear to the practised 
confessor in a light in which no other 
human being could possibly regard it. 


Melania, the wretched mother of a family, 
has a drunken husband, in an almost continued 
state of intoxication; an elder son of ten years 
old, who is a mere idiot; one of seven, frantic 
(‘freneticus’); one of five, not yet having the 
use of reason. She gives all the family on Fri- 
days the remains of Thursday’s meat, thinking 
that father and chikiren are all exempt from 
the law of the Church.. Overwhelmed with 
her calamities, and passionate by nature, Mela- 
nia frequently stimulates both her drunken hus- 
band and her idiot son to execrations and blas- 
phemies, by the example of. her own violent 
language, and even by blows. She feels no 
scruple in acting thus, because she regards them 
both as irrational beings, unable to commit sin. 


Of several questions raised on this affect- 
ing case, one is, whether a child of seven 18 
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subject to the law of the Church or not ? on 
which doubt seems to be entertaned ; one, 
whether Melania did right in giving meat 
to her family on Fridays? The answer 
being, wrong as regards the husband ; right 
as regards the children. Others relate to 
the conduct of the unhapy Melania in suf- 
fering her patience to be overcome by her 
excess of misery. All are placed on the 
same hard, dry, technical level. Of such 
teaching the best that ean be said is, that 
it must fail of its own effect; for natural 
feelings, enlightened by that higher re- 
ligious instruction which, in the Church of 
Rome itself, is happily far more accessible 
than books of casuistry, will inevitably 
revolt against it. 

Take another instance, which reads like 
what lawyers call an A B C case, invented 
for the purpose. 


Adalbertus makes the following confession. 
1. Intending to kill my enemy Titius, I killed 
my friend Caius. 2. Shooting a deer, I acci- 
dentally shot at the same time an enemy of 
mine, whose death I was compassing at the 
time, but who was by chance standing in the 
thicket. 3. Ieat meat in ignorance that the 
day was a vigil; but then this ignorance was 
caused by my laziness, as I had not been at 
mass on Sunday, where I should have heard 
the obligations of the following week published ! 

Quid de Adalberto judicandum ? 


We omit the answers as not of much in- 
terest. The peculiarity to which our re- 
marks are directed, is, that two homicides, 
and a casual fault in eating meat on a vigil, 
are placed exactly on the same line, dealt 
with as matters requiring the like amount 
of grave investigation, and without any in- 
dication whatever of a distinction as to 
seriousness. 

And this, to bring our task to a some- 
what abrupt conclusion, is perhaps the real 
moral of our whole inquiry. Father Gury 
as we have said, is by no means an un- 
favourable specimen of the class of theo- 
logians to which he belongs, so far as our 
knowledge of them extends. And yet, to 
put the matter into plain English, the 
extracts we have given will suffice to show 
that a thorough-going pupil of Father Gury 
would be one in whose word we could have 
no confidence, and from whom we should 
lock up our spoons. But in real life, we 
should not feel any practical sense of dan- 
ger as likely to arise even out of such teach- 
ing as his, except in those cases, happily 
rare, where the supposed interests of the 
Church beckon one way, and the plain 
teaching of morality another. In matters 
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other than these last, we habitually trust the 
religious man of any uasion, even 
though we are satisfied that some of his un- 
vowed tenets, if carried out in practice, 
would disentitle him to our confidenee. The 
Antinomian holds doctrines utterly subver- 
siveof morality. Yet no bodies of men have 
exhibited a more scrupulous and ascetic mor- 
rality than those sects taxed with Antinom- 
ianism. And even so we all of us know full 
well, the penitent is apt to be sounder than 
his confessor, the confessor better than his 
manual. Let us criticise systems as we 
will; but let us carefully guard against 
attributing to individuals the obliquities to 
which we deem that their system tends; 
for no reasoning could be more unwar- 
ranted, as well as more uncharitable. 

But, having made this necessary dis- 
tinction, let us not shrink from severe and 
unsparing examination of the system itself, 
when propounded to us as essential to our 
spiritual well-being. Let us, above all 
things, not be satisfied with lagy half assent 
or dissent, on questions all important to the 
soul. As we said before, the doctrine of 
priestly absolution is either all to us, or it is 
nothing. If it is true, it calls for instant 
and » oth submission, not mere ac- 
knowledgment. He who neglects for a 
single day to avail himself of the offered 
advantage, is either a hardened and impen- 
itent sinner, or one incredibly negligent of 
his own highest interests. If false, it is not 
a mere harmless superstition —if such a 
thing could be — but a most perilous snare 
and delusion. For any one in earnest who 
really holds either proposition — that the 
doctrine of absolution is true or is false — 
the path is clear. He needs no pro-and-con 
comment on an absolute text. But there 
seem to be many who are satisfied with 
abiding in a sort of intermediate, opinion, 
inconceivable indeed to us, but apparently 
sufficient for them — many who exclude the 
doctrine altogether from their practical de- 
votion, but respect it in their theoretical ; 
who never dream of seeking absolution for 
themselves, but who invest the notion of it 
with something of a hazy, poetico-religious 
character. And for such, it may not be 
without advantage to follow up a little for 
themselves the line of reasoning whichwe 
have indicated in these pages. They will 
see the enormous deduction to be made 
from the romantic estimate, so to speak, of 
Romish theory and practice, which seduces 
somany. They will see how the doetrine 
of absolution inevitably involves the prac- 
tice of confession, not as a resource for the 
overburdened soul, but as a technical duty, 
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to be performed under the technical direc- 
tion of a confessor, himself acting under the 
technical instruction of a manual. And 
unless determined to shut their eyes, they 
must perceive how all that is genuine, and 
exalting, and spirit-like, in devotion, is 
exposed to dry up and wither under the 
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arching influence of such a system as we 
en faintly indicated; a system de- 
veloped with painful fulness in works, of 
daily use in the clerical profession, similar 
to that over which we have detained our 
readers. 


ABSOLUTION. 





Tue Sepvutcure or THE Booxs.—It 
eporees that Gore Hall, which was finished for 
the library of Harvard College twenty-six 
years ago, “is unsuitable and inconvenient,” 
thas “it will never be what is wanted for a 
library.” The objections are “the bad light, 
the discomfort in winter, the entire want of 

rivate rooms for any of the officers. of the 
ibrary, or for strangers visiting it to make inves- 
tigations, or for any of the persons employed in 
it, and the slow but certain ruin of 
the books by dampness.”” This account of the 
library building is taken from the last printed 
report which we have at hand of the Librarian. 
There is something suggestive in the fact that 
he speaks of such occasional persons who look 
in to make investigations, as “‘ strangers.” 

This description gives the merit of prophecy 
to the: striking verses with which Mr. Jones 
Very, in 1841, heralded the completion of this 
building. — Transcript. 


THE SEPULCHRE OF THE BOOKS. 
BY JONES VERY —JAN., 1841. 


Ts a high stone pile, 
It will hold them all; 
The books es the great and the books of the 
small ; 
They gather to their place of rest, 
From the north and the south, the east and the 
west. 


Come gather them in, 
Come gather them in, 
They have done on earth their work of sin ; 
This high stone pile it will hold them all, 
They i. sleep on forever, at rest in Gore 
all. 


The place of the Skulls! 
The place of the Dead ! 
The dim light will show them, as through it we 
tread ! 
See here these huge columns ! these vast, heavy 
stones ! 
’Tis the tomb of the Books, ’tis the high place 
of Bones ! 





The hemlock and pine 
Around it here wave, 
They will sleep on in silence, they have found 
here a grave ; 
Look here on each side, what a high massy wall! 
They — sleep on forever, at rest in Gore 
all. 


All silent! all silent ! 
They rest in this pile, 
No more to bewilder, no more to beguile ; 
In silence unbroken their sepulchre be, 
No light save the candle their resting-place see. 


Wir agp Humor.— Poems by the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-Table. (J. C. Hotten.) 
— Dr. Holmes’s poems are not new to the Eng- 
lish public. If we mistake not, one of those 
whch appear in this collection was quoted 
nearly fifteen years ago by Miss Mitford, in her 
Recollections of a Iaterary Life. But though 
the charm of novelty is thus wanting, the 
charm of familiarity and old association is even 
greater. If we did not know Dr. Holmes of 
old, we should be tempted to compare some of 
his poems to Praed, and others to Hood. We 
should, perhaps, end by placing him between 
those two hgmourists, as he combines nota 
little of the boisterous fun of the one with the 
playful delicacy of the other. Yet there isa 
vein of originality running through these poems 
which sometimes shames us out of our compar- 
ison. We have to confess that here is some- 
thing unlike anything English, and a second 
thought tells us that it is unlike anything 
American. So failing in our attempt to label 
Dr. Holmes with another man’s name, we 
have to label him with his own. — Spectator. 


A Report of the Manchester Free Libraries 
states that these institutions now contain 116,- 
170 volumes, of which 38,426 are books of ref- 
erence, and that the average number of volumes 
daily lent is 1,063. 
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CHAPTER XI. 





WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 


Ovr of Carnarvonshire and into Cam- 
bridgeshire involves (pretty nearly) a stride 
across England, and as great a change of 
landscape as, while within the four seas, 
you would find it possible to compass. In- 
stead of towering mountains, purple with 
heather blossom, you will have (for recol- 
lect we are in August) flat shelves of coun- 
try now yellow in their time of maturity. 

e have left the hills, where none but bees 
and botanists find harvest, for the flats, in 
which the choicest of the wheat of England 
is yearly ripened for the sickle. There was 
a time, not quite beyond the remembrance 
of living men, when the swamps of the 
east were still more desolate than the hills 
of the west of our island. But French 
wars, and hundred-shilling corn-prices, and 
inclosure Acts, and engineering, have made 
the wilderness a fruitful field, and filled the 
hungry with good things. 

Nowhere (you may take the Clergy List 
and look out the figures for yourself) — 
nowhere throughout England (unless it may 
be’ in carboniferous Durham) are more 
abundant riches poured upon the Church 
in the persons of her rectors and her 
vicars. 

Nowhere will you so frequently find four 
figures demanded to express the annual in- 
come of her benefices. For example, there 
is the living of Bestworth. As it stands at 
the value of £1,900 a year, we may con- 
clude its rector’s actual receipts to have 
been about £1,400. Bestworth was but a 
village. It did not lay on an entire flat, 
_ ~— sewer westward. On the 
rown of the slope, and very near together 
stood the church and che. peatiegthetiie 
Of the church it does not fall within our 
province to speak. Of the rectory we may 
Just say that it was at once pnw y and as 
comfortable a house as any you would find 
throughout broad England. It was built of 
a greyish stone, and it made you button 
your coat more closely only to look at it. 

. But there was consolation inside. And 
for the gardens — for flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, — fancy (on a moderate scale 
for size) the most perfectly arranged estab- 
= it was ever your privilege to be- 
old. 

,, It is the best possible time of the year 
for seeing Bestworth to advantage. Those 
fields below, now smiling on the seythe, 
look black and bleak indeed for many 
months of the year. 
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The sunsets of Cambridgeshire, it should 
be known, have something to say for them- 
selves. Standing in that rectory garden, 
or from any spot that commands an outlook 
westward, you may behold the dank va- 
pours transfigured as the sun goes down, 
and shining with such tints as the flower- 
beds of Eden can hardly ever have known. 
It is seven o’clock, and (as the day is the 
14th of August) the sun is just about bid- 
ding the world good night, when we pre- 
sent ourselves at the rectory door. We find 
in the drawing-room a group of persons, 
awaiting, not the sunset, but their dinner. 

The rector of Bestworth is the Reverend 
Henry Leyburn. He is the nephew of Mr. 
Owen Gryffyth, who on this very day has 
been borne to his grave amongst the Welsh 
hills. Mr. Leyburn is quite unaware of 
this, quite unaware of his uncle’s death ; 
or there had been no dinner-party at his 
house that day. We have already describ- 
ed him as a lucky and successful man. 
Though his good fortune contributed in- 
directly to much of our story, the manner 
and cause of it are not so strictly our 
proper concern. However, a story of, suc- 
cess is seldom dull in British ears, and we 
will so far digress as to give it. 

Undowered with money, unsupported by 
friends, ungifted with striking abilities, 
Henry Leyburn, in or about the year 1882, 
had fallen upon a curacy in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the cathedral city of Isly. 
His gentlemanly manners attracted the fa- 
vourable notice of one of the cathedral 
dignitaries, and through that friend’s good 
word Henry Leyburn received an invita- 
tion to the palace. The Right Reverend 
Theophilus Rumicles, then the Bishop of 
Isly, had one unwedded daughter ; and with 
that daughter, after dinner, Mr. Leyburn 
was invited to play at chess. He won the 
game and his adversary at once. He got 
no more palace dinners, but his curacy was 
near at hand, and he and Miss Rumicles 
had ample opportunities for strengthening 
and renewing the bond between them. 

Then came discovery, discouragement, 
opposition. The bishop would not hear of 
such a marriage. Mrs. Rumicles was the 
angrier of the two. His lordship had 
sprung from no aristocratic stock himself. 
But his lady numbered a duke among her 
cousins, and her sister was the Honourable 
Mrs. Somerby. The bishop would not have 
abjected to buy off Mr. Leyburn with some 
pee of preferment at a suitable distance ; 

ut the curate encouraged no such negotia- 
tion. 

Miss Rumicles was of age by some years, 
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but she made no rash use of her legal en- 
franchisement; and the’ prevailing idea 
was that nothing would come of the at- 
tachment after all. ' 

It might be about three or four months 
from that fatal game of chess that Mrs. 
Rumicles entered, one forenoon, into the 
bishop’s library, took a chair without any 
excuse or apology, and broke ground in 
these words : — 

* Bishop, I'll tell you what. Poor Louisa 
looks very unhappy. Really I don’t like 
to see her so.” 

“Hm! So, then, you’re thinking it 
would be well to let her have her own way ? 
I thought we were entirely agreed about 
it?” é 

“Why, yes, Bishop ; but did you observe 
what sort of a breakfast the poor thing 
made this morning? Only just the least 
bit of dry toast! And so it has been for 
the last three or four mornings.” 

The bishop was really touched. He had 
akin heart and a good appetite. The 
bisliép was doubly affected. ; 
“Well, my dear; I’ve got a great deal to 
@0-this morning. About poor Louisa —I 
really don’t know what to say. Of course, 
poor child, I shouldn’t like to stand in the 
way of her happiness. If you think she 
seems to have set her heart upon it” — 

“T really think she is truly attached to 
him. And after all, why, you know we 
have nothing to say against the young man 
in himself.” 

“No, no, Maria, of course not. But I 
thought you were at least as much against 
it as I was.” 

“ Oh, certainly. But what would be the 
use of thwarting the poor thing? She 
might be ill: and I must say — though I 
wish to goodness it had never happened — 
that she has shown a very proper spirit ; 
never given way to any undutiful feelings 
about it.” 

“ Louisa’s a girl, a very irl. 
Well — well — let her please thay Gnly 
make her quite understand that she, and 
nobody else, is answerable for it. But there’s 
one other thing. Of course I could not 
consent to this young — what’s-his-name— 
Leyburn — marrying her until he has a 
home togive her. And I doubt if he can 
do 7 at present — if nag a 

“ Well, — why, Bishop, I su e, if you 
give your tin deat welll be bestia 
to you for that. Couldn’t you find some- 
thing for them? They need not marry 
until you can.” 

“ Dear, dear! However, I’ve given my 
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consent; and I'll do what I can. You 
may ask him here to dinner to-morrow.” 

Which was done. And consent was 
given to the marriage of Henry Leyburn 
and Louisa Rumicles. As the patronage 
attached to the see of Isly is ample both im 
quantity and quality, the condition that 
they should not marry until the curate ob- 
tained a benefice, was not a very hard or 
discouraging one. 

It was not long before Henry Leyburn, 
now vicar of Goodby, bore away Louisa 
from her father’s palace to the vicarage 
that father had bestowed upon him. There 
they abode not long. It was in the rectory 
of Betterworth that their earliest baby drew 
its earliest breath. And before that child 
knew his right hand from his left, his pa- 
rents were installed in the yet more attrac- 
tive living of Bestworth. Moreover, Henry 
Leyburn had become a canon of Isly 
Cathedral. The bishop, who had so tardily 
consented to the marriage, now mended all 
by doing much and saying little. Yet those 
who best knew his mind were aware that 
he was getting more and more to admire 
that son-in-law whom it had once been an 
effort to endure. His. remarks, from the 
wedding day to his own dying day, were 
very sparse and short.. But they noted the 
changes within: —“ Louisa might have 
done better ;” — “ Louisa might have done 
worse ;""—‘“ Louisa might have done a 
great deal werse.” 

A smacking sum of money fell in when 
Theophilus, Lord Bishop of Isly, retired to 
his rest in the cathedral vaults. Mrs. 
Rumicles was there already before him. So 
of course the Leyburns were very well off 
indeed. 

The living of Bestworth we have already 
set down asa clear £4,400 a year. Then 
the canory, which had no drawbacks, was 
£800 more, and I understand that £20,000 
came in when. the bishop died. So their 
income fell not very short of three thou- 
sand a year. On this they lived freely and 
yet carefully. The medium which Leyburn 

ept in his expenditure he maintained in 
all his other concerns. 

There was not a “safer” man in all 
the dioeese ; and he might, had he so de- 
sired, have been returned to Convocation 
by a vote almost unanimous. He was nev- 
er at the head of any movement, and never 

uite at the tail of it. As a magistrate 

for he sat on the bench), he never made a 
blunder at any time: Asa priest, he never 
came once under suspicion of holding 
“strange views.” 


102. 
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And as golden was the mean of his do- 
mestic life. As a husband, he was neither 
a tyrant nor a spoony. As a father, his 
children were not afraid of him and not too 
familiar with him. If any slept under his 
sermons,— why, you know, Saint Paul 
could not keep all his hearers always awake. 
And Henry Leyburn’s discourses were at 
least as ‘‘ sound as the slumbers which went 
on in spite of them.” And all allowed that 
Bestworth —just like Louisa —“ might 
have done a great deal worse.” 

Moderate views, moderate desires, mode- 
rate ‘expenses, moderate affections; this 
was Henry Leyburn’s composition. He had 
so much of the Englishman and so little of 
the Welshman, that I cannot marvel at the 
estrangement existing between him and 
his mother’s brother, Mr. Owen Gryffyth. 

It was in the drawing-room of this re- 
spectable and prosperous man that we find 
ourselves about the hour of sunset on the 
14th day of August. At that very hour, 
Eva, stupefied and dismayed at the fearful 
position in which Mr. Gryffyth’s misdirect- 
ed benevolence had ced her, was wel- 
coming the shadows of night, which might 
separate herself and her troubles for a 
time. Thus, unknown to us beforehand, 
are the fates of others interwoven strange- 
ly with our own. 

The party at Bestworth were, as I said, 
awaiting their dinner ; and only one of the 
guests remained absent. We need not 
enumerate all who were present. There 
was Mr. Smatterby, the curate: he was 
an Oxford man. Bestworth was distant 
from Cambridge not many miles, and Mr. 
Leyburn eschewed Cambridge curates, for 
the same reasons for which ladies eschew 
servants likely to have followers. Mr. 
Smatterby was arrayed in M. B. coat and 
cassock waistcoat. Not so his rector. (No, 
thank you! No such new-fangled eccen- 
tricities for Henry Leyburn.) "There were 
Mr. and Mrs. Fulip, of the neighbouring 
parish of Squantley, and a few more, the 
whole dinner party numbering twelve. 
Before they had waited long, the sound of 

ig wheels proclaimed that the term of en- 
5 hoe was ended. Mrs. Leyburn rang 
for the dinner to be served, and in a minute 
more the — had ushered in and an- 
nounged the lingering guest by name as 
ite. ... 2. 

We have met him before. We saw him 
at, the sale in Gravelling Castle, purchas- 
ing the portrait known to be that of Miss 


Somerby. He and Henry Leyburn were 
old friends. A long absence from England 
on Mr. Dykhart’s side, hai interrupt- 
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ed their intercourse, but not estranged 
them. John Dykhart’s way to preferment 
had been no such short and easy one as that 
which had been vouchsafed to his friend. 
Not that he could be called a very unlucky 
man. In early life he had acted as tutor 
and chaplain in the family of more than one 
nobleman. Afterwards, and for many years 
of his life, he had held a chaplaincy at the 
Cape of Good Hope. At last, and in about 
the forty-fifth year of his age, the living of 
Croxton, in Cambridgeshire, disengaged by 
the death of old Mr. Poakham, had been 
bestowed on Mr. Dykhart. And happy 
did he feel in the prospect of a home ~ s a 
sphere in the near neighbourhood of his old 
university, and in constant intercourse 
with the Leyburns. He was married, but 
had never had any children. He had been 
inducted into his living but a few months 
ago; which accounts for his name not ap- 
pearing, as vicar of Croxton, in the Clergy 
List of 1856. 

There was some apologizing on his part, 
and some neverminding on the part of his 
friends, when he came in, burdened with the 
guilt of being a little late. And then they all 
moved in to dinner — to as good adinner in 
all essentials (I do believe), as, at that hour, 
the world saw. There were grouse, of. course 
among the earliest victims of the season. 
But we anticipate too much. While the 
salmon was yet on the table, a conversation 
began, which greatly interested Mr. Dyk- 
hart, and may have its interest for us. 

“Well, Dykhart,” said Mr. Leyburn, set- 
ting down his glass of iced mn “this I 
hope, is only the first of a long series. You | 
have a long arrear of absence tu make up. 
But are we not to have the pleasure of see- 
ing Mrs. Dykhart ? ” 

“ Why, I am afraid not. She is such an 
invalid, feels any fatigue so much. But 
that will be no hindrance to your coming 
to Croxton.” 

Mrs. Leyburn gave some assurance of a 
speedy visit, and asked Mr. Dykhart 
whether he did not find many changes after 
so Jong an absence from England.” 

~ It has been my lot,” he said “ my painful 
lot, to see one very melancholy change in- 
deed ; — Leyburn, you know I once lived 
at Gravelling. About a month ago I was 
present at the sale there.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Yes, really, one almost 
looks upon it as a national calamity. Did 
you purchase anything at the sale ?” 

“ Yes, I did. I dare say you know that 

or Lord Fitzadam was engaged to a Miss 
Ronse. She died young. Her portrait 





was there still — a marvellous likeness. I 
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thought it would be a 
adam to have it, and 
not much.” 

“Indeed! You know that Miss Somerby 
was Mrs. Leyburn’s cousin? I never saw 
her myself.” 

“I beg your pardon. I remember now, 
to be sure.” 

“ Have you sent the picture away?” 
Mrs. Leyburn inquired. 

“No, Mrs. Leyburn. It it is at Croxton 
still. You must give me the pleasure of 
showing it you. Lord Fitzadam is at Ba- 
den, and I understand he is as broken in 
health as in fortune. It is a melancholy 
end far such a family as they were once. 
A friend, who goes to Baden in September, 
is going to take charge of it forme. And, 
by the way, Mrs. Leyburn (you know I 
saw a great deal of them when I was tutor 
to the young Gardeners), where now is 
your other cousin, the Miss Somerby who 
married Herbert Campion? I have often 
asked, and nobody could tell me.” 

Mr. Leyburn asked his friend to take an- 
other glass of hock; and Mrs. Leyburn 
demanded, on her own account, the lob- 
ster sauce. 

Mr. Dykhart was made aware that he had 
put his foot into one of those conversational 
private grounds which encompass nearly 
every family that exisis. Of course he was 
silent. 

Mr. Leyburn turned the matter off by 
asking some question as to the Earl of 
Horticult’s family. 

Mr. Smatterby was well up in heraldry. 
Mr. Smatterby considered that the Garden- 
ers had pretentions to be the oldest of all 
extant families. They sprang from the 
Gardeners of Castle Eden. They bore a 
cherub’s head for crest, and three flaming 
swords constituted their arms. And their 
motto was “ Non Sua Poma.” 

Then the conversation went off, or rather 
was turned off, to Mr Dykhart’s parish and 
his new duties. 

Mrs. Leyburn said that she believed old 
Mr. Poakham, who had. held the living 
forty years, had left nearly everything for 
his successor to do. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Dykhart answered, “ it was 
a sad thing for the parish, indeed.” 

“They say he drank,” Mr. Fillip ob- 


leasure to poor Fitz- 
P bought it. It was 


served. 
“TI fear there is no doubt of that,” ans- 
wered the new vicar of Croxton; “and, 
what is worse, it scarcely seems to have 
shocked the people, so accustomed they 


were toit. My old clerk was telling me 
only this morning, that he has 
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Poakham ‘overcome’ at a funeral several 
times.” 

“ Ah, really ?” said Mrs. Fillip. “ Really 
indeed, poor man? Overcome? A man 
of a very kind feeling heart, notwithstand- 
ing his serious failing?” 

“T am sorry to say, Mrs. Fillip, it was his 
failing, and not his feeling, which overcame 
him at such times.” 

“ Oh dear, to be sure, I didn’t quite under- 
stand you! I see what you mean now. 
Law ! how very shocking !” 

From one topic to another the discourse 
halted on, until dinner gave place to the 
dessert. Dessert at Bestworth, at the latter 
end of summer, was as good as a fruit show. 
A great deal better, indeed, unless you took 
no pleasure in fruit, save that which entered 
by theeye. There were set out on this day 
wort and nectarines, those Esaus and 

acobs of the wall-fruit tribe ; apricots, indi- 
cating with their sunshiny colour what is 
surely their rightful etymology; pears, any 
one gf which you could hardly hold on the 
palm of your hand; a melon, which (in the 
cutting of it) would have been quite a les. 
son for any medical student; grapes, to be 
cut off the dwarf tree, which stood in a vase 
on the table; and strawberries, a mouthful 
every one. For the Bestworth gardener 
understood retarding as well as forcing, and 
could ware the summer into the autumn, 
as well as anticipate it in the spring. 

The ladies retired, and the gentlemen 
sat alone. Mr. Leyburn thought his friend 
Dykhart a little abstracted and absent- 
minded. He was so in truth. He could 
not get out of his head the abrupt and sig- 
nificant manner in which his inquiry after 
Mrs. Campion, once Miss Somerby, had 
been evaded by his friends. What dark 
disgrace had overshadowed her? Clearly, 
for some cause or other, her kindred were 
now unwilling to hear her name. Not to 
cause any mistake, we.may say at once that 
Mr. Dykhart had never been, either openly 
‘or secretly, the lover of Adela Campion. 
But the families of Gardener and Somerby 
had been near neighbours and intimate 
friends; and, as you have learnt already, 
only the premature death of Mrs. Campion’s 
younger sister had hindered a close alliance 
between them. Mr. Dykhart well remem-. - 


bered those two sisters. Although he could 
never dispute the general verdict, which 
assigned the larger share of beauty to Julia, 


the younger sister, yet he always thought 
Adela the more winning of the two. Of all 
the women he had ever known, she was the 
least. likely to have forgotten that thing 





Mr. | which, unremembered, leaves womanhood a 
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despicable wreck. He could not believe in 
the horrid thing which the ominous silence, 
when her name had been recalled by him, 
did certainly appear to suggest. He would 
have made no small sacrifice to know some- 
thing more. But it was not for him to abuse 
an old friend’s privilege, or to peer into 
matters designedly locked away from him. 

When the gentlemen were summoned 
into the drawing-room, Mr. Dykhart had 
occasion to detain his friend Leyburn ona 
matter of clerical business. It took buta 
very few minutes. And (at first to Dyk- 
hart’s immense relief) his reverend brother, 
of his own accord, brought up that topic 
which, at dinner, he had so summarily set 
aside. 

“ Dykhart, you were asking after my 
wife’s cousin, Mrs. Campion. You never 
heard any rumour of the — the affair ?” 

“ No, indeed, none. And I am utterly 
without any idea of its nature, or I should 
never have mentioned her name. I am afraid 
I inadvertently said something which pained 

ou.” 

. “No, no; not at all. I have not the 
slightest objectionto talk of it with an old 
friend like yourself. But you see, just then 
there were other ple at table. Mrs. 
Fillip, for instance, is a very worthy woman 
in her way; but such a talker, that I didn’t 
wish her curiosity to be excited. Well, the 
fact is that Herbert Campion and his wife 
have been separated for these last — let me 
see — fourteen years. He lives abroad, and 
comes home very seldom. She, I suppose, 
never. There was no open scandal, no 
exposure. Only we heard that his father 
was dead,and that he was coming back to 
England (you know he was in the diplo- 
matic service abroad), to take possession of 
his property. And then the next thing we 
heard was that he was likely to live abroad 
altegether; that he had given (virtually) 
the estate to his brother, his. younger broth- 
er Gerald ; and that (we were never in- 
formed of any particulars) there had beena 
dreadful discovery of some sort, and that he 
and his wife were parted altogether.” 

“But can it be possible that she ever 

ve him any just cause for it ? I cannot be- 

eve it. Adela Somerby! The unlikeliest 
young woman I think I ever knew. You 
say you were never told particulars ?” 

“No; and of course, as relations, we 
should .like to think the best. But Mrs. 
Campion has made no appeal to her friends. 
She shrank out of sight, without one effort 
to vindicate herself. It lk oked terribly 
like a confession of guilt, her doing so.’ 
“I.cannot think it true. But I must admit 
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that the defence would be a difficult one 
Had they any children ?” 

“ Only one, a daughter.” 

“ And who has taken her ?” 

“Her mother. So Mr. Gerald Cam- 
pion once told me. That one thing, :you 
see, appears to put the whole story in the 
worst light. Gerald Campion (I now and 
then meet him in London) seemed very un- 
willing to enteron the matter. So of course 
I never asked any more particulars.” 

“ But you don’t doubt the truth of what 
he told you? ” 

“Ohno. He’s a weak man, but a mogt 
entirely honourable one. He was always 
much more in his father’s favour than the 
elder brother, Herbert ; and, as he lived in 
England while his brother lived abroad, I 
do believe, if he had been a designing man, 
he might have got his father to disinherit 
Herbert in his favour. I know that many 
expected old Mr. Campion to do some 
such thing. He was so very bitter against 
his elder son’s marriage.” 

“ On what grounds ?” 

“ She had little or no fortune ; and there 
had been some sort of quarrel between the 
families. However, the estate came to Her- 
bert all right enough. But he only got it 
to transfer it to his brother.” 

“ Did he give it altogether to his brother ?” 

“No. Inever understood that. -I be- 
lieve it is his as much as ever. Only his 
brother lives at the Hall, and to all intents 
and purposes is master and owner. And 
as Herbert has evidently disowned his wife’s 
child, of course his brother will be his heir. 
He, too, happens to have an only daughter. 
It’s a distressing story, and that is all I 
know about it. I cannot say that either 
my wife or I are at all desirous of knowing 
more. — Well, shall we go into the drawing- 
room ?” 

They went. But Mr. Dykhart carried 
therein the matter which had begun to Be - 

lex him in the dining-room. What Mr. 
Ne had told him tended rather to 
thicken than to explain the hateful mystery 

resented to him. But that it would ever 
oe less dark than at present was no very 
probable thing. What was hidden from the 
lady’s own relatives was not very likely 
spontaneously to reveal itself to him,—a 
distant friend of bygone times. Nor could 
he claim the remotest right to probe it for 
his own satisfaction. 

He would have pleased his host and _hos- 
tess by remaining at Bestworth all night. 
But he was anxious to get forward with the 
labours he was now inaugurating at Crox- 





ton. Besides, his invalid wife was awaiting 
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him there. So at no very backward hour 
he was in his gig again, and driving away 
_ to his vicarage in the sultry August night. 

Croxton Vicarage was a much smaller, 
older-fashioned house than Bestworth Rec- 
tory. Yet many people would have thought 
the former much the more attractive abode. 
Outside it had most certainly the advantage. 
Its fromt was one unbroken mass of green 
(of course, except at the windows) ; and it 
nestled in a ring of evergreens encircling a 
flower-garden. 

The Reverend Jonathan Poakham had 
not cared much for flowers. But the wo- 
manly taste of Mrs. Dykhart, though but in 
the very first month of occupation, was 
manifest already in that garden. And all 
were aware of the more important reforms 
with which Croxton was now to be flooded 
by Mr. Dykhart himself. All felt, with 
very varying degrees of satisfaction, that 
the long dark night of Poakhamism was 
over, and that with the new vicar had come 
upon Croxton a new era. Mr. Dykhart, 
returning home to that village from Best- 
worth, felt no disposition to envy his richer 
friend that splendid rectory and that spa- 
cious garden. He could have wished his 
wife to be strong. He could have desired 
to have children —his and hers— about 
him. But had knocked enough about the 
world to value the retreat at length pro- 
vided for him. His means were good. He 
looked forward (as he reasonably might) to 
a prolonged course of useful labour, — la- 
bour not the least pleasant because it must 
be retired and obscure. And altogether 
Mr. Dykhart was avery happy man. His 
wife took an eager interest in the work, 
which, from her infirmity, ‘she could not 
very actively share. And on the next day 
(Friday) our friend was roaming from 
house to house, making acquaintance with 
such of his people as were still personally 
unknown to him. But ever, as be passed 
from door to door, he thought of the matter 
on which he and Leyburn had been conver- 
sing, and smiled at his own perversity as he 
thought of it. As if a little village in Cam- 
bridgeshire were likely to contribute ‘relief 
to such curiosity as this! But far away as 
his conjectures were from the mark, bis 
feet were already on the road to discovery ; 
and one advance (a very, very painful one 
to him) was to be taken by him ere he sat 
again in his own home. 

He had occupied the morning with a 
single row of cottages; for he did not ap- 
prove of bouncing in and out with a few 
eut and dry questions on his lips. And it 
wanted still half an hour to his early din- 
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ner. A little down a lane stood a detached 
cottage. And with this one visit more 
he thought he might complete his morning. 
He already knew this cottage to be the 
abiding-place of more than ordinary afflic- 


tion. 

It sheltered old Mrs. Elwood and her son. 
And that son, now between forty and fifty 
years of age, had lain for the latter half of 
his life (or for nearly as much) in a doubly 
helpless condition —crippled in body and 
feeble in mind. * An snellen with the wag- 
gon he had been employed in driving was 
understood to be the cause of all. Mr. 
Dykhart went his way to this house, —a 
house of mourning ever, m whatsoever houses 
feasting might abound. 

Exactly opposite the cottage was a corn- 
field, and persons were in it gathering the 
harvest. Nearest to the lane of all the 
workers was an elderly woman. She was 
not too busy to take special note of the ap- 
pearance and manner of the new parson. 
For the charm of novelty was bright and 

listening still on our friend. And the said 
Ciccuner observed, as Mr. Dykhart knock- 
ed at the cottage door, how active and live- 
ly were his movements, and what a spirit he 
seemed likely to put into his work. The 
same woman, from almost the same place, 
also noticed how depressed and miserable 
was Mr. Dykhart’s air when, twenty minutes 
later, he quitted the cottage and walked 
back towards his home. 

What had happened? Was Mr. Dyk- 
hart saddened by the spectacle that cottage 
held? Any way he must have heard of it 
before. It could scarcely have been a sur- 
prise to him. Our harvesting friend could 
read a face much better than she could read 
a book, and she thought that the vicar’s 
countenance expressed remorse instead of 
sympathy. Sarah Steeper (such was her 
name) was reminded of a detected thief she 
had once beheld in the hands of the police. 
She was angry with her own irreverent 
memory. But the thought had come before 
she could forbid its coming. And she won- 
dered very greatly. She had seen Mrs. 
Elwood show her visitor out at the door. 
She had caught her parting words, and 
they had been but those of sincere though 
commonplace gratitude. Other inmate, 
beside the imbecile man, there was not one. 
Yet Mr. Dykhart looked very much like a 
person on whom reproaches have been 

ured, and who cannot repel them. Sarah 

teeper took advantage of the very first 


moment the labours of the field would spare 
her, and crossed over to see old Mrs. El- 
wood. There was no anodyne for hungry 
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curiosity there. Mrs. Elwood had plenty to 
say about the new vicar, and that was alto- 
her in his favour. He had talked so 
indly. He had been so pitiful towards poor 
helpless Issachar. He had bestowed on Mrs. 
Elwood a monetary gift beyond all expec- 
tation, but which she did not call in the aid 
of arithmetic to define. He had hinted, not 
vaguely, that his visit would be the earnest 
of a patronage both large and lasting. She 
had beheld nothing strange in the vicar’s 
demeanour. If Sarah Steeper thought she 
éaw anything funny about him, she could 
only wish that such funny people abounded 
in the world. Mr. Dykhart, so puzzled by 
the mystery which enshrouded Mrs. Cam 
pion, had (to one solitary parishioner) be- 
come a puzzle in his turn. It might not 
very greatly have astonished him to know 
it. But how would he have wondered, if 
told that Providence was about weaving 
the two so different mysteries into one, — 
making through the latter, the way to a 
discovery of the former ! 

He walked away through the village with 
the slow gait and pre-occupied air which 
had provoked so much feminine curiosity 
already. It was now the general dinner- 
hour of Croxton, and few or none of his 

ple encountered him by the way. So 

ah Steeper could never find a creature 
to sympathize with her in such curiosity ; 
and, as far as depended on her, the affair 
had no sequel whatever. The vicar went 
home to his vicarage. As he opened the 
garden gate he said aloud (but there was 
nobody to hear him). “ Shall I tell it to 
her? No, poor thing! I am bound to 
spare her all the sorrow I can.” 

And when he entered the house he only 
said that he was somewhat tired with his 
morning’s work, and that the poverty notice- 
able here and there was very bitter and dis- 
heartening to behold. 

Against what his wife had understood as 
his intentions, he remained in the house 
that afternoon, instead of starting on a 
second series of parochial visits. She might, 
perhaps, have suspected some undeclared 
cause of annoyance, only that afternoon was 
varied by the coming of a visitor. That 
visitor was Mrs. Leyburn. She had come 
-not only to call upon Mrs. Dykhart, but 
likewise to have a look at the picture 
of Miss Somerby, which Mr. Dykhart had 
obtained from Gravelling Castle. Mrs. 
Leyburn a in avery few days to 
quit her home on a visit into Yorkshire ; 


and ere she returned, the picture would 
probably have started on its way to Ger- 
many. Mrs. Leyburn saw the picture, pro- 
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nounced it to be a wonderful likeness ; took 
an early tea with the Dykharts, a feat 
by no means incompatible with her arrivin 

at home in time for her own dinner; ha 

some talk with the vicaress of Croxton as to 
neighbors, clerical and lay; threw out 
some hints whom it were well to cherish, 
whom it were well to keep at some dis- 
tance; and commended to Mrs. Dykhart’s 
patronage such tradesmen as had proved 
themselves worthy of her own. And the 
vicar had regained his outward composure, 
if not his inward peace of mind, ere the 
visit came to an end. 

On the morning of Saturday he mounted 
his horse and rode over to Bestworth, to 
have an interview with his friend Leyburn. 

When the rector of Bestworth saw Dyk- 
hart from his study window, he was med- 
itating with some ey te a paper 
which lay before him. at paper was 
not the manuscript of the morrow’s in- 
tended sermon. ft was no manuscript 
whatever. It was a newspaper, sent him 
by a hand unknown to bim that morning. 
It was called the Carnarvon Conservative, 
and in it (marked out for observation by a 
pen-strake) was recorded the death of 
“Owen Tudor Gryffyth, of Tremallyoc, 
Tyn-y-cwrw, and Llanbadder,” on Satur- 
day, the ninth of the current month. 

So his uncle was gone. They had never 
been reconciled in this life; and their es- 
trangement, be it reckoned a good or an evil 
thing, was now among those things which 
are fixed and can in no wise be reversed. 
Mr. Leyburn was affected by the news. 
And I can honestly say for him that the 
now certain loss of his uncle’s fortune, 
if it was not quite absent from his thoughts, 
held but a subordinate place in them. He 
was sorry that his nearest relation should 
have died estranged in heart from himself. 
That kinsman’s feeling towards him we 
fully know already. Fear lest his ad- 
vances might be met with disdainful cold- 
ness had alone restrained Mr. Gryffyth 
from inviting his nephew to his affection 
and inheritance. A similar fear had hin- 
dered Henry Leyburn from seeking such 
reunion on his own behalf. The merest 
accident might have broken away the 
barrier which was hateful to both of them. 
One mutual! acquaintance, not too good at 
keeping a secret, would have done it all, 
and forever. But the happy accident had 
never come to pass. Henry Leyburn had 
settled himself in a county very distant 
from Wales, and had secured his fortunes 
by marrying the daughter of his bishop. 





Owen Gryffyth was a Dissenter. More- 
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over, the strongest point in his dissent was 
his distaste for the order of bishops. Hen 
Leyburn would have liked to take his wife 
into Wales and show her that he had 
connections worth knowing, as soon as they 
were married. But who could tell how 
such an uncle would be digested by his 
father-in-law — the prelate whose consent 
had been so reluctantly given, and on 
whose future favour so much was depend- 
ing? To have lost the preferment sure 
to come from his Episcopal father-in-law, 
for the chance of the property which might 
come from his Dissenting uncle, would be 
a blunder, which Leyburn of all men was 
very little likely to commit. Perhaps, when 
he stood in a more yay position he 
might indulge his family feelings. And 
besides, he should then be able to court his 
uncle under less suspicion of sordid motives. 
Time went on, and redeemed its promise 
to the full. His preferment had made him 
a rich man. His uncle could scarcely be 
very much richer. But still he shrunk 
from taking such a step. There was some- 
thing cowardly and unworthy in using 
his prosperity to the possible annoyance of 
the man who had bestowed it all. Let it 
rest while the bishop was alive. When he 
should be gone there would be no conflict- 
ing claims to perplex at all. That cha: 
also came to pass. But Leyburn’s attitude 
did not alter. Now, indeed, he considered 
that it would be resented as a mean thing 
to seek the kinsman whom, as long he might 
have lost by owning him, he had continued. 
— to disown. Yet the rector of 
stworth never entirely gave up the idea 
to the last. His thoughts about it were not 
quite selfish, nor were they quite disinterest- 
ed. He did desire his uncle’s friendship 
for its own sake. Very often he half plan- 
ned out a family. excursion into Wales, in 
which in all his prosperity he might burst 
on Tremallyoe and its squire. But he also 
thought of that squire’s lands. It was a 
drawback to his great success that he owned 
it so utterly and exclusively to his marriage. 
Mrs. Leyburn, an excellent wife, had never 
said one word which implied her own rec- 
ollection of it. And he, a sensible man, 
never worried himself with matters of sen- 
timent. Still, it would be a very pleasant 
thing, he did feel, for his wife to be in turn 
enriched through him. She should have 
Tremallyoc House for her own, if it ever 
became his. It should be hér own, to do as 
she liked with, in his lifetime and after his 
death. It would be a thing on which the 


good old bishop might look down and smile. 
But now; since old Mr. Gryffyth had been 
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dead six days, and Mr. Leyburn had only 
learnt it from a newspaper, it was but too 
clear that he had not made his nephew his 
heir. They must go into mourning; and 
Mrs. Leyburn,ought perhaps to defer her in- 
tended visit into Forkshire But all benefi- 
cial interest in the event he must clearly 
make up his mind to forego. 

This is a great deal about a family matter. 
But had either Owen Gryffyth or Henry 
Leyburn possessed one drop or two less of 
pride, the history of Eva, which it is eur 

vince to record would have been a dif- 
erent one altogether. 

Mr. Dykhart, on arriving at Bestworth, 
was shown at once into the study of his 
friend. 

“I must ask your pardon for troubling 
you to-day,” were almost his very first words. 

“ Dear me! How on earth did you hear 
of it! I had no idea-of it until this paper 
reached me.” 

“ Heard what? What has happened? I 
only meant its being Saturday, you know.” 

“Oh! I really didn’t understand you. 
The fact is, I’ve just seen the death of my 
poor old uncle in Wales. But don’t let 
that drive you away. Poor man! we had 
no intercourse for several years ; and there- 
fore is is not exactly to me as the death of 
a near relation might ordinarily be. Sit 
down, I’m always = to see you any day.” 

“Thank you. I come to you in what I 
may call great trouble of mind; but I 
thought it possible you could give me some 
advice about it.” 

“ Of course I will if I can. I am very 
sorry to hear what you say. Mrs. Dykhart 
is not worse, is she ?” 

“No, she is as well ‘as usual. You 
can well understand that, weak as her 
health is, I do not like inflicting any of my 
worries on her. And what is troubling me- 
now causes me more unhappiness and anx- 
icty than I could ever have thought possible 
to me.. I won’t ask you to keep.the matter 
a secret, for I am very well assured you 

ill do so;—unless, indeed, you should 
think it a duty to make the matter known.” 

“ That is not at all likely.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you the matter from its 
beginning. I don’t think you yourself were 
at Cambridge in the November of 1831.” 

‘‘ November, 1831? Let me see;— no, 
I left in the February of that year.” 

“ Very well. At all events, I know you 
were not with me on the particular evening 
to which I am going to refer. It was a 
Saturday, and I think the 19th of that 
month, — November, as I said. Of course 
you very well remember the rows between 
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Town and Gown, which every now and 
then were breaking. out at Cambridge. 
Just at the time I speak of they were rather 
more frequent than usual. The whole 
country was in a ferment upon the Reform 
_ question; and it was likely enough to stir 

up latent animosities everywhere. Well, 
on that evening to which I just now alluded, 
I, with one or two other men, got into an 
affray on Market Hill. (You know Satur- 
day is the market day at Cambridge.) Our 
quarrel was with some countrymen, who 
were then just starting home. Whether 
we or they were most to blame I cannot 
now say. Perhaps I could not have told so 
at the time. Who ever can tell under such 
circumstances, which side has the greatest 
fault? I am only concerned with the 
dreadful consequences. My special antago- 
nist was a young carter: I was too stron 
for him, and I knocked him down. I recol- 
lect his falling against the cart. Then there 
was a general scuffle. His own friends 
picked him up, and I never saw nor heard 
any more of him; and, reasonably enough, 
I concluded that no positive harm had be- 
fallen him: and the affair had all but gone 
out of my mind. Only yesterday I was 
visiting up and down my parish, and I was 
told of an old woman (Elwood her name is) 
who lived in a cottage with her son who was 
crippled and imbecile, owing to an accident 
many years ago with the cart he was driving. 
I called in at that house; and you, of course 
already anticipate what I heard. Poor old 
Mrs. Elwood informed me that her son’s 
affliction was really the result of his being 
knocked against his cart by a gownsman at 
Cambridge, one Saturday night, nearly five- 
and-twenty years'ago. You may fancy what 
my feelings were and are now.” 

“ Excuse me, Dykhart, but she may have 
taken you in. Why did the matter never 
reach your ears at the time ?” 

“ She aecounted very reasonably for that. 
The poor fellow was with an older man, in 
service with the same farmer as himself; and 
that man was afraid of telling the truth 
He might have been able to clear himself 
from ee as to the row, but he could not 
so well have excused himself for remaining 
in Cambridge two hours beyond his proper 
time. As it was, he made young Elwood’s 
accident account for the delay. Still, the 
truth was not very longin coming out. But 
the mother, fancying that the poor boy 
would meet with less pity if it were known 
that a quarrel had caused the misery, did 
not care to correct the false impression where 
it had got to be received. And it would 
not have been a very hopeful effort to try 
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and discover who had done the injury. Poor 
old woman! She was afraid, yesterday, that 
I should blame her for suppressing so much 
of the truth, and tried to excuse herself. 
You may imagine the shame I was feeling 
all the while. 

“You did not make any confession to 
her ?” 

“Tdid not. Icould not. Do you think 
it would be my duty to do so?” 

“By no means. Certainly not. What 
good could come of it? After all —I beg 
the poor woman’s pardon if I wrong her, 
but it’s not impossible you may be the victim 
of a hoax. Slie knew, of course, that you 
had been at Cambridge in your time. She 
guessed that you had possibly had affrays 
with townsmen (she lives near enough to 
Cambridge to have heard of such things), 
she saw how interested you were about her 
son, and she took it into her head to try and 
make you believe it your doing. Her mo- 
tives 1 need not indicate.” 

“I am sure you do wrong her. There 
was too much coincidence of time, place, 
and circumstance. When that man, who 
was with poor Elwood, had left the service 
he held at the time, he told her all pretty 
frankly, having no longer any fears for him- 
self. ° I am only too well assured that this 

r man owes all his affliction to me.” 

“ Well, Dykhart, it’s a ver 
most deplorable thing. But t think you re- 
proach yourself too much about it. You 
never wished to injure the poor creature.” 

“ No, indeed. And I do not think I can 

be said to have committed an unprovoked 
assault. But granting the whole blame to 
have been his, it is very little less dreadful. 
Five-and-twenty years of mental and bodily 
imbecility, — such penalty would exceed the 
offence of the most lawless ruffian that ever 
was. 
“ Well, well, Dykhart, when all is said it 
was an accident — a most unhappy accident. 
Hundreds of people are knocked down, and 
come to no such mischief as this. Yougnust 
think of it as of an accident.” 

* So I think I should, — but that it will 
always be before me. When the poor wo- 
man was telling me of all the misery it had 
entailed on her— making one who might 
have sustained her a source of double toil 
and care to her, — I really felt as if I could 
never find happiness in my ministry at Crox- 
ton at all. But you do not think I should 
be right in giving out the truth ?” 

“ You would be very wrong. If you do, 
I shall never think it worth my while advis- 
ing you again. You would injure yourself 


sad thing, a 





with the people there ; and to do fresh mis- 
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chief is not the way to remedy an old mis- 
chief.” 

“ Well, I must believe that you are right. 
Take what course I may, the matter will 
never cease to be a painful one. You may 

erhaps be able to assist me in another way. 

oor old Mrs. Elwood was telling me of 
some asylum for idiots and helpless persons 
lately opened in this county. I half prom- 
ised her, if it could be done, to get the poor 
man into it, and maintain him there. AndI 
thought you could possibly put me in the 
way of doing so.” 

“T know the asylum. It’s called the 
Home for the Aine tone and it’s intended, 
not for persons who require watching and 
restraint, but for all, mentally afflicted or not, 
whose friends are too poor to maintain them 
in comfort.” 

“ And can you put me in the way of get- 
ting this poor fellow into it ? You'll believe 
me when I say that I would much rather 
pay for him myself than get him in by the fa- 
vour of another.” 

“If you are willing to pay, I should think 
you might get him in. Unless, indeed, they 
should be full. Iam asubscriber to the asy- 
lum, but I am not on the committee. I 
should recommend your calling there your- 
self. It’s at Marlby, about eighteen miles 
off. The matron is a Mrs. Wilson, quite a 
lady, I understand. You had better go and 
see her.” 

“Thank you. Then on Monday I will go. 
I ~~ use your name ?” 

“Certainly. I'll give you a note if you 
wish. Now don’t let this unfortunate dis- 
covery distress you. Keep your own coun- 
sel, and you can make the poor old woman 
every amends. 

“ As far as Tecan I will; only sometimes 
I feel almost a fear lest the thing should 
come out of itself I have heard—and I 
have seen, moreover— that partial idiots 
often display great mental acuteness in ex- 
ceptional cases. What if a glimmer of rec- 
ollection should have come into this poor 
creature’s mind since he saw me?” 

“ Do not worry yourself with improbabili- 
ties. Here is the note to Mrs. Wilson. 
bars Sp stay luncheon with us?” 

“No, thank you.” And after a little 
more conversation on other topics Mr. Dyk- 
hart had mounted his horse and ridden away 
to Croxton. 

It is a wretched thing to have a burden- 
some secret. We are too sensible that we 


may, by the means we are taking to guard 
it, be actively promoting its discovery. Mr. 
Dykhart felt it possiole that old Mrs. Biwood 
wondering at his eager sympathy and pro- 
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fuse assistance, might shrewdly guess what 
prompted him. But I do not think she ever 
did. 

Mrs. Dykhart was aware of her husband’s 
lively interest in the poor imbecile, Issachar 
Elwood. But he had given her no inklin 
of the great and painful reason for it. It 
was therefore no surprise to her when, on 
the morning of Monday, the 18th, he 
announced his purpose of riding to Marlby 
and seeing the matron of its charitable in- 
stitution. He was very thoughtful as he 
rode. He wondered if there could be, any- 
where in the world that morning, another 
— burdened with a secret as painful as 

is own. 

He felt it would be a satisfaction to him 
could any such partner in self-reproach be 
found, and they could mutually impart 
their anxieties. Of one such sufferer we 
ourselves do know. And, strangely enough, 
their ways were blending into one. 

Mr. Dykhart pulled up his horse before 
the gates of the Marlby Asylum, just as 
Eva, bending under the weight of her own 
secret, was quitting Chester for London. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SOMETHING VERY UNEXPECTED. 


NEITHER in its outward appearance nor 
in its inward condition was the Home for 
the Helpless very like to a lunatic asylum. 
No coercion was laid upon its inmates, nor 
had its conductors either sought or obtained 
the legal licence for such coercion. The 
benefits of the Home were therefore re- 
stricted to such as were either sensible 
enough or placid enough to need no forcible 
control. The afflicted persons whom it 
held were of various stages of mental weak- 
ness, from the idiot, whose mind appeared 
a blank, to the patient whose malady was 
corporal rather than mental. 

he Marlby Home had been instituted 
some eight or ten years before the time of 
which we are writing, to supply an ac- 
knowledged want in benevolence, and to 
succour those who might be too helpless for 
active -life, and not in all points suitable 
inmates for a lunatic asylum. It depended 
for its maintenance on the bounty of its few 
original promoters, assisted by sundry local 
subscriptions. More than one Cambridge 
don, his philanthropy dammed up from do- 
mestic life, found for it an outlet in this 
institution at Marlby. 

The building was an old manor-house, 
much altered and enlarged since it had 
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been devoted to the purpose aforesaid. 
The large garden was screened from all 
public notice by a high brick wall, as well 
as by the trees that skirted it. At a little 
distance from the gates was the house itself. 
There was no lodge; but when Mr. Dyk- 
hart rang the bell, it was very speedily 
answered by a woman-servant, and his 
uestions were also as readily answered. 
. Wilson was at home, and Mr. Dyk- 
hart’s horse could be taken care of during 
the period his visit might oceupy. In a 
minute more he had dismounted, and was 
walking through a small flower-garden, 
beautifully kept, towards the front door of 
the house. The woman, who had given the 
horse in charge to a man, opened the door, 
ushered Mr. Dykhart into a parlour, and 
went away to acquaint Mrs. Wilson with 
his presence. She took with her Mr. Dyk- 
hart’s card, and also the letter given him by 
Mr. Leyburn. 

The vicar was glad to find himself in a 
way of lessening the misery which he had 
himself unwittingly inflicted, and he felt a 
little less burdened in mind than at any 
time since the wretched discovery of the 
previous Friday. Mrs. Wilson was not 
quick in coming, and he had leisure fully to 
consider how much of the matter in hand he 
should make known to her. It surely could 
not be necessary that he should tell her 
why he so earnestly craved the benefits of 
the Home for poor Elwood. He was pre- 
pared to pay, — or, if payment were inad- 
missible, largely to subscribe to the asylum. 
I know not if his eagerness in this affair 
was disinterested altogether. He anxiously 
wished to repair the misfortune which the 
Elwoods, through him, had suffered. But 
he also did long to effect that object in a 
way which would remove the poor imbecile 
from Croxton. He should feel the moral 
twinge less acute were there but some dis- 
tance between himself and that unfortunate 
man. But should he fail in introducing 
Issachar Elwood into this or any similar in- 
stitution, he was prepared (let people won- 
der and conjecture as they might) to 

rovide for his comfortable maintenance at 

ome. And it is due to the vicar to say 
that the poor man’s mother had expressed 
a decided preference for the course now 
bemg adopted. 

Mrs. Wilson was so tardy in coming, that 
Mr. Dykhart began to fear lest, unknown 
to the servant who had admitted him, the 
matron might have quitted the house. 
However, after a rather long time —un- 
doubtedly made longer by his anxious im- 
patience—a female footstep approached 
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the parlour door. The handle was turned, 
as if in fear and hesitation, and Mr. Dyk- 
hart felt almost sure that the woman was 
coming in to acknowledge her mistake, and 
to apo _— with due contrition for haying 
wasted the time of a clergyman. Then'the 
door was rapidly opened, and he knew that 
the comer in was no servant at all. He 
had been told by Mr. Leyburn that the 
matron was understood to be a lady, and 
the woman whom he now beheld had all 
the look of one, as far as could be compre- 
hended in a first glance. It was not that 
which made him start in wondering curios- 
ity; it was not that which turned the won- 
der of doubt into the wonder of certainty, 
when the lady, with a composure which 
manifestly demanded all her strength, 
eted him in these words : — 

“ Well, Mr. Dykhart, after so many years 
we meet again, and you are much less al- 
tered than I.” 

“Miss Somerby! Mrs. Campion! Can 
it be possible ? ” 

Mrs. Campion to you, if you choose. 
Mrs. Wilson to every one besides.” 

And the lady indicated to her visitor to 
sit down, and also sat down herself. 

The next to speak was Mr. Dykhart. 

“T have no words in which to express 
my astonishment, Adela— Mrs. Campion. 
But a few days ago I heard you spoken of 
as one who was dead, who had passed out 
of all.the knowledge of the living. I would 
have gone over the globe to obtain some 
tidings of you, and now I find you within 
a morning's ride of my own house!” 

“ Ah, Mr. Dykhart! I deserve no such 
interest as you have taken in me, although 
we were such friends in old times; and 
dead to all who knew me once I would 
rather be. I think of myself as one who, to 
all my former assoeiations, has died indeed. 
Only to the unfortunate people in this 
house do I yet live, and, as you are aware, 
under a new and strange name.” 

“ But, Mrs. Campion, you will not, now 
that accident —may I be pardoned the 
wrong and foolish word !— now that over- 
ruling Providence has brought us again 
together, you will not forbid my seeing you 
sometimes ? I will keep your secret invi- 
olate, even from my own wife — even 
from Leyburn, who introduced me here, — 
for I am very sure that he has no idea of 
your being the Mrs. Wilson presiding over 
this house.” \ 

“T think he can have no idea whatever 
of it. Nothing in his noteSimplies that he 
has. You will not inform him ?” 





“By no means, Adela! I do nat pre- 
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sume to ask your reason for this seclusion ; 
but knowing that you wish to continue it, 
no word that might disturb it shall ever 
escape my lips.” 

“| thank you, Mr. Dykhart. It is be- 
cause I feel myself not altogether useless 
here that I would wish to remain, if I can. 
And if my cousins, the Leyburns, knew who 
it is that presides here, they might even 
think my presence inconsistent with the 
eredit and character of this asylum. Mr. 
Dykhart, you must not rashly promise a 
renewal of our former friendship. You 
appear to be ignorant of the sin which has 
driven me away from my home and from 
the world ; and for the sake of — of others 
besides myself, I shrink from telling you of 
it. If you knew it you might have little 
desire to see or know me any more.” 

“T do not believe it, Adela — it seems as 
if my tongue insisted upon calling you so, 

ard myself as I will,—Ido not believe 
it, Mrs. Campion. I know we all eommit 
errors in our lives, which, in the conse- 
quences they sometimes bring, come to 
assume the nature of downright sins. I am 
suffering myself from such a cause; and 
when I fully explain what brought me here 
to-day, you will see what one heedless, pas- 
sionate act has done for me. But just now 
the meeting you has well-nigh put all else 
out of my thoughts. I say again, that you 
have any true reason for shrinking from the 
sight of the world I do not and cannot 
believe.” 

Mrs. Campion sadly shook her head. 

“Mr. Dykhart, I would willingly leave 
you in this belief; but it were dishonest to 
do so. What I may tell you I will. Ihave 
not fallen into any such shame as commonly 
makes a woman abhorred and an outcast. 
I have not wronged my husband in that 
manner.” 

“TI thank God to hear you say so, Mrs. 
Campion! Not that I needed your assur- 
ance to convince me, but that others may 
be made to know it.” 

“You mean my cousins at Bestworth ? 
Do they, then, think so evil of me?” 

“T fear, indeed, they do. But I also 
know that they would be truly glad might 
the matter be explained away.” 

“ They are very good, and I am far from 
blaming them. Then it is evident my hus- 
band has never told them what are the real 
circumstances of the case. As my wretched 
guilt has blighted my husband’s happiness 
as well as my own, I am bound not to cause 
him one sorrow that can be avoided. It is 
clear he did not wish the Leyburns to know 
the truth; and, whatever unmerited re- 
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proach it may bring upon myself, by that 
wish of my husband’s I will contentedly 
abide.” 

There was a strange lack of passion in 
all she said. She spoke like one to whom 
sorrow is too familiar to be at all we 
and to whom resignation, long practiced, 
has ceased to occasion any effort. 

Mr. Dykhart regretted that she should 
be thus marvellously patient. Fully satis- 
fied that she was the victim of some strange 
mistake, and that she had brooded over 
some act of folly, until it had grown in her 
thoughts to the dimensions of a serious 
crime, the friend who had so unexpectedly 
found her was already bent on such an ex- 

lanation and discovery as might issue in 
os restoration to the esteem she merited 
from her family, and to the station in soci- 
ety which rightfully belonged to her. But 
if, with whatever unreason, Mrs. Campion 
was resolved on continuing in the seclusion 
into which unknown misfortunes had cast 
her, of course it was not for him, old friend 
though he were, to draw her forcibly out of 
it. But he did not thus readily renounce 
the idea of persuading her. 

“But think again, Mrs. Campion. It 
could never be the wish of your husband 
that you should lie under the shadow of a 
calumnious charge.” 

“My busband’s wish! My husband 
would not even have me lie under the 
charge which does attach to me. He would 
—oh, how the thought of his forbearance 
oppresses me now I once more begin to 
speak of it !—he would cloak my great sin 
from the world altogether. Hence his si- 
lence, — hence, perhaps, the mistaken ideas 
which are afloat amongst my former friends.” 

“ Nay, but, Mrs. Campion, you know al- 
ready how likely their conjectures are to 
exceed the truth — very greatly to exceed 
it.” 

“Indeed, I doubt that. Many a poor 
degraded creature, if her weakness and 
temptation were fully considered, might 
think herself less guilty than I am. You 
are surprised at hearing me talk so, Mr. 
Dykhart ?” 

“T am pained, deeply pained by it. But 
I am pot convinced. I will judge you from 
what I knew of you years ago, — not from 
what I hear you say now.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dykhart, part at least of my 
sorrows I will now tell you. You shall hear 
enough to convince you that I act rightly in 
shutting myself thus away from the world. 
I owe a duty, not to my husband only, but 
also to my child.” 
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“Your child! your daughter! There, 
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indeed, my dear Mrs. Campion, it seems 
to me that you have the most powerful reas- 
on for quitting this extreme seclusion. Can 
it be good for her? She as I understand, 
lives with you.” 

“She — my daughter — my Theresa — 
live with me! God help me! never have I 
so much as looked upon her since that dread- 
ful day — it is more than fourteen years ago 
—when I also parted with my husband. 
han told you that my child was living with 
me?” 

“ My friend Leyburn told me that Mr. 
Gerald Campion had told him so.” 

“ My husband’s brother? Why, he knows 
all about it! With two exceptions, I know 
if (besides my husband and myself) anybody 
else knows all the truth as he knows it. 
Could such a misstatement have come from 
him ?” 

“I know my friend Leyburn to a man of 
truth; and he believes Mr. Gerald Cam- 
pion to be as truthful as himself. Surely, 
Adela, you must now see that you are very 
probably the victim of some wicked contriv- 
ance. It is not for me, so utterly ignorant 
as I am of the matter, to indicate any person 
as the contriver ; only every word you say 
assures me more and more that you have 
secret enemies, and that your timidity, your 
culpable timidity, has given them a most 
fatal advantage over you.” 

“ You are indeed ignorant of what has 
taken place, Mr. Dykhart; and it is but 
your ignorance which enables you to think 
thus mercifully of me. As for my child — 
now almost a woman —she is under her 
father’s care, or under such care as he may 
have provided for her. My protection 
could only be her bane.” 

“ Well, but are you aware that few or none 
appear to know where Mr. Campion is? 

ny a time since I came back to England 
(about six months ago) have I asked after 
you and after him. Not one word of infor- 
mation could I ever obtain until, but last 
Thursday [ dined at Bestworth, and all 
that Leyburn himself could tell me was that 
Mr Campion travelled restlessly up and 
down the world, and behaved like a man 
who has got no home.” 

“ If so — and I know it to be true — my 
sin has made home hateful to him. How 
dare I upbraid him with it ?” 

“ But for your daughter,— you have a 
right to speak on her behalf. Nay, ought 
you to acquiesce in what is so likely to in- 
jure her ?” 

“ IT can trust to Herbert. 
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And, alas! I 


have no such right to expect that he should 
And I have reason to know that 


trust me. 
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he would not acknowledge my claim to in- 
terfere. Some little while after the dread- 
ful discovery, to which I cannot now more 
fully allude, I wrote to my husband, entreat- 
ing him, not indeed entirely to restore my 
child to me, but permit me sometimes to see 
her. I have his written answer now. 
need not and will not repeat his words. I 
could not possibly mistake their purport, sin- 
gular as they certainly were. I was told by 
them that my husband meant from thence- 
forth to consider himself the only parent of 
his child. And bitter as it was to me then, 
and is now, I feel indeed that he may have 
been right, that he was right, and that my 
only hope ought to be that I may not be 
found unworthy to meet my child hereafter 
in heaven.” 

And Mrs.Campion wept exceedingly, shed- 
ding tears for the first time during all her con- 
versation with Mr. Dykhart. The vicar of- 
fered no immediate interruption to her grief. 
He was now most fully persuaded that the 
family affairs of the Campions had been 

erturbed by some strange influence, which 
it might be possible to detect and drag to 
light. Presently he said, — 

“ T cannot contradict you, Adela, since I 
do not know what your errors may have 
been. The total separation of a mother 
from her daughter requires (all would tell 
you) a very decided cause for justification.” 

“T shall tell you, Mr. Dykhart, enough to 
assure you that, in this case, it is just and 
right. You are aware to what purpose this 
house is devoted, and what is the work that 
is here carried on by me?” 

“Yes Adela, I know it well. I have a 
very sad reason for knowing it; and it is 
that knowledge which brought me here to- 
day. I know how congenial to your dis- 
position, as I knew you in your younger 
and brighter days, must this work of mercy 
be. And Iam sorry that your separation 
from society robs so blessed an example of 
half its value.” 

“* But you may not also know why I chose 
this form of doing good above any other. 
Why, wishing to find some assuagement 
for my sorrow in succouring others, I chose 
to devote myself to the mentally afflicted.” 

“ Had you any special reason for fixing 
upon such cases? ” 

“ Yes, indeed I had. It is an affliction 
which in my own person I have sustained ! ” 

“ Adela! You! I cannot understand 

ou.” 

And her hearer doubted whether this was 
not the clue to all besides. Was she insane 
even now? Had long continuance among 





the mentally afflicted thrown from its su- 
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remacy her own once vigorous mind ? 
What was he to think? In his great bewil- 
derment he would have accepted almost 
any answer which might have been given 
him. Mrs. Campion saw how he looked, 
and she even half smiled. 

“ Are you thinking that I may be danger- 
ous even now, Mr. Dykhart? I do not 
think Doctor Grove, who visits us here, 
would leave me the mistress of the place if 
he were not satisfied of my perfect sanity. 
No; it was but a temporary visitation, and 
hardly any one could have wondered at it.” 

“ Then it followed close upon the events 
which were so painful to you ?” 

“Tt did. The shock, so utterly. unex- 
pected, so fearful, as if one had risen from 
the dead to bring my sin to my remem- 
brance, — the horrid discovery of the affair 
drove me really insane for the time. In 
one most awful hour I truly lost at once 
my husband, my child, and what hardly 
seemed worth retaining after the loss of 
those — my very reason ; and to that hour, 
which I know not how I ever survived, I 
had been looking forward for months, for 
years indeed, as the very happiest in my 
life. But I must have wearied you already 
with all I have said.” 

“ No indeed, my dear friend. I can only 
hope that, some day or other, if not now, 
you will confide more fully in me. Not — 
and you will believe me when I say so — 
that I seek to gratify a prying curiosity ; but 
because I cannot help thinking that you 
might thus enable me to serve you. But I 
fail to see why, on this account, you should 
submit to utter separation from your daugh- 
ter.” 

“Do you not see, my dear Mr. Dykhart, 
that (since all who knew us then most prob- 
ably know how my reason was overturned 
for awhile) — it would be a great injury to 
Theresa for me to appear as her mother ? It 
might be said that the malady was likely to 
be latent in her also.” 

“Nay, but, Mrs. Campion, is not your 
utter seclusion from society the very thing 
most likely to suggest that your malady is 
a permanent one ?” 

“] think not; and I am not shut out alto- 

ther from the knowledge of ny husband. 
Twice in every year I go up to London, and 

resent myself before his lawyers, Messrs. 

lodder and Poring, and through Mr. Plod- 
der Herbert is informed of my continuance 
in health. But, asI have said, there is 
another reason, and a greater reason, why I 
must be content to leave my daughter 
alone.” 
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“ But you are permitted to hear of her 
progress and of her prospects ?” 

“ T have been bidden to rest in the assur- 
ance that she is well cared for, and in good 
hands. When I saw Mr. Plodder last, which 
was about two months ago, I was vaguely 
told that some great good fortune was likely 
to befall her. But it appears that I am 
never to see her; and strange to say, Mr. 
Plodder, though his delicate consideration 
for me is beyond all praise— Mr. Plodder 
often talks as if he wondered at my asking 
so often and so anxiously. My beautiful 
child! She is now in her eighteenth year ; 
but I always fancy her as on the day when 
last I saw her ?” 

“ She was very young then ?” 

“ She was just three years old. But, both 
in mind and body, you would have taken 
her to be at least four.” 

“T wish J could see her. And I will not 
— but that Imay. Was she like your- 
se ” 

“ Very little indeed, dear child! And 
she was not very like her papa. But you 
remember my sister Julia ? ” 

“Yes, better than you may suppose. I 
have her picture at home; that picture 
which was hung up at Gravelling, you 
know. I bought it to send to poor Fitzadam 
at Baden. But I will contrive that you 
shall see it before it goes.” 

“ Thank you, although I have a miniature 
of her myself. My little Theresa was, when 
last I saw her, an exact likeness of dear 
Julia as I remember her when at that very 
age. You know I was the elder by four or 
five years. So thoroughly did my little girl 
remind me of her aunt, that I used to call 
her ‘ Lully’— the pet name we had given 
my sister; and I & think the child was 
oftener addressed by that name than by her 
own name— Theresa. ButI would rather 
now talk nomore. Do not think, Mr. Dyk- 
hart, that I would repel the sympathy you 
offer me, or that it would not be a relief to 
me to tell you all. At some future time I 
may perhaps feel justified in doing so, but 
not all at once. I have no hope of ever 
winning back my justly forfeited happiness. 
But your friendship, if you accord it me, 
will comfort me greatly.” 

“ And that shall be entirely yours, Adela 
Campion ; yours, even granting that all 
your self-accusation is thoroughly just. I 
gather from what you say that your married 
life was, for a while, a happy one.” 

“Tt was not to my happiness to be so sep- 
arated from my dear husband, — he living 


abroad, and I in England. And there were 
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othcr matters — family matters, — and those 
things kept me in some distress and anxiety : 
and they, indeed, led me into all the misery 
of the after time. But happiness — as far 
as depended on the devoted love of the ten- 
derest of husbands! —oh, never wasa wo- 
man. made so happy! And how did I return 
it all! Oh, I marvel — not that my senses 
deserted me fora time, but that the unlooked- 
for horror did not sink me into hopeless 
madness altogether !” 

She had risen from her chair, and stood 
as if again face to face wito the terror which 
had once deprived her of reason. The strug- 
gle was momentary, and she was again calm. 
She reseated herself, and spoke with no 
excitement at all. 

“ Mr. Dykhart, I beg your pardon ; I have 
overrated my powers of self-control, and I 
must not talk any more of the past. Let 
me. hear what it was that brought you to 
this house.” 

“ A very sad errand, Mrs. Campion. By the 
way I need not tell you that, in speaking of 
you, I shall be careful always to talk of you 
as Mrs. Wilson. I come on an errand very 
painful to me, and have need of sympathy 
aod charity in my turn.” 

And then Mr. Dykhart told Mrs. Cam- 

ion what he would hardly have told Mrs. 
ilson, and informed her as to the cause of 
poor Elwood’s affliction, and his own conse- 
quent desire to serve him. Mrs. Campion 
assured her friend of bygone days that she 
both could and would admit the poor man 
into the home very speedily. And thus the 
weighty matter which alone had brought 
Mr. Dykhart thither took up not one-hun- 
dreth part of the time which they spent to- 
gether. Mrs. Wilson (when speaking of her 
as connected with Marlby, we ought, per- 
haps, to cail her by the only name she bore 
there) —Mrs. Wilson gave the vicar some 
account of the founding and arrangement 
of the institution at present governed by 
her. After the fatal eyents which had issued 
in her total severance from family duties, 
she had been left with a very liberal provis- 
ion, and with no restraint upon her conduct, 
except such as her own preferences might 
divtate ; and she craved some employment 
in which she might hope to taste the sense 
of being useful and doing good. 

“For atime,” she said, “I felt as if in- 
deed I had been walled up alive; as though 
the grave had closed upon me, and I par- 
took of it in all except its rest. The pros- 

ct of a work like this (in happier hours I 
should have shuddered at and shrunk from 





it) was to me as a light breaking in to a 
valley and shadow of death. It was Doc- 
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tor Brainbury, the master of St. Martin's 
College (at Cambridge), who first projected 
this institution. He is aware of my unhappy 
position, but not of the very circumstances 
which led to it. And the general body of 
subscribers are content to accept Mrs. Wil- 
son on the testimony of the committee. I 
am thankful to devote. to the asylum my 
whole spare income, as well as all my time. 
I trust you do not think me wrong ?” 

“ Wrong in devoting your entire self to 
this blessed and holy work? No, a thou- 
sand times no, Adela! Wrong in turning 
your back upon society, and submitting to 
exclusion from your own rightful home ? 
That question I may not answer until I 
know more. And now indeed, Mrs. Cam- 
pion, it is time for me to go. I trust I may 
often see you again. And as soon as you 
ean receive him I will bring this unfortu- 
nate man Elwood.” 

“ But stay, Mr. Dykhart; you will look 
over the house before you go?” 

There was a funeral at Croxton at four, 
and Mr. Dykhart would have to ride quick- 
ly to reach his parish in good time. But a 
rapid inspection of the asylum he could not 
refuse to take. We need say no more than 
that all arrangements betokened thoughtful 
benevolence and sympathetic contrivance. 
It is almost a waste of words to say that 
the vicar of Croxton became at once a 
subscriber to this charity. And then he re- 
mounted his horse and rode away home. 
It may be a pleasure to know that he 
reached Croxton in very good time for the 
funeral; not so much through his own 
speed.as through the backwardness of the 
mourners themselves. 

The extraordinary discovery made by him 
did much in shutting out the painful event 
which had issued in his visit to Marlby. He 
had ne neither to the Leyburns, nor 
to Mrs. Dykhart herself, to reveal the 
identity of Mrs. Wilson with Mrs. Cam- 
pion. And we need not say that the 
promise was entirely observed. But not 
the less— we should rather say all the 
more —did the matter, so imperfectly un- 
derstood by him, ferment in his brain, and 
originate suppositions of the strangest kind. 
That Adela Reale was wuhee diiead 
against than sinning: that some cruel ad- 
vantage had been taken of her errors, to 
ban her as one chargeable with crimes, — 
this belief had fixed itself in Mr. Dykhart’s 
mind, and very forcible must have been the 
evidence that would uproot it. With one 
of his disposition, to suspect a wrong, and 
to long to begin amending it, were feelings 
which must go along together. But apart 
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from her earnest desire to be left alone, 
there appeared no ready way of demand- 
ing restitution for Adela Campion. Whom 
was he to accuse as having wronged her ? 
Who, as far as was known, had any kind of 
interest in her seclusion? The vicar felt 
himself cut off, alike by her inclination 
and by his own ignorance, from any chance 
of acting as her defender. That was the 
present state of affairs, But it might not 
continue always. Some further knowledge 
might be given him, A little more inter- 
course with himself might increase his as- 
cendency as a friend of her younger days, 
and embolden her to make a conan con- 
fession to him. in some unforeseen 
manner a motive for all the treachery with 
which he credited her enemies might be- 
come a proved and manifest thing to him. 

With such reflections, and many others 
easily conceivable, Monday evening de- 
scended upon him, and the morning of 
Tuesday succeeded. In the middle of the 
latter day — that is, at about half-past one 
— Mr. Dykhart set out for Bestworth, to 
tell his friend Leyburn about his suecess in 
obtaining for the poor imbecile admission at 
Marlby. 

Henry Leyburn was never excited, but 
he looked almost on the verge of that vul- 
gar weakness when Mr. Dykhart found him 
pondering and wondering over some papers 
in his library. 

“ Dykhart,” he said,“ I am truly glad 
you are come. I was just thinking how 
much I should like to have you here. I’ve 
had a most extraordinary surprise to-day.” 

Mr. Dykhart’s heart leaped up into his 
mouth. Surely his friend must, in his turn, 
have discovered the secret which attached 
to the matron of the Marlby Home. If so, 
how could he help acknowledging that the 
secret was known to himself? But Mr. 
Leyburn’s next words denoted the matter 
to be one far different. . 

“Dykhart, you remember, when you 
called here on Saturday, I was telling you 
that I had just read (in the newspaper) of 
the death of my poor old uncle Gryffyth, 
in Wales ?” ' 

It had been no great wonder, with the 
absorbing interest he had felt in other mat- 
ters, if the vicar had quite forgotten the 
fact But he did remember it, and he said 
$0. 

“ Well, as a friend, I may tell you that I 
did —— some hope of inheriting his 
property, for he had a considerable estate in 


North Wales, and I am his nearest relation, 
— his only near relation at all, I may say. 
But, as I told you before, we had no inter- 
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course for many years; and I cannot and 
|do not complain of his excluding me. Of 
course, when I knew that I had been left to 
ascertain his death from a newspaper, I 
made up my mind that he had left me 
nothing at all. Nor, indeed, had he. But 
this very day— However, to make it 
clearer, I must tell you one or two other 
things about my uncle. He had no rela- 
tions for whom he cared particularly. But 
there was a family, not living very far 
from him, who were connected with him in 
this way. His father —of course my own 
grandfather— married very greatly be- 
neath him for the second time. My moth- 
er, who was nearly grown up at the time, 
was very angry; and she became quite 
estranged from her home, long before she 
was-married to my father. But my uncle, 
who was quite a boy, took to his stepmoth- 
er, and liked her. She had no children of 
her own; but it seems that a brother of 
hers, who kept a hotel in Liverpool, had 
two daughters. One of those daughters 
fell into terrible misfortune, — marrying a 
man who had got a wife already, and who, 
moreover, was transported for bigamy. As 
far as I am aware, the poor woman — Miss 
Roberts, her name was — did the thing in 
complete ignorance. The other sister mar- 
ried a Welsh clergyman of the name of 
Dowlas. You know the clergy in Wales 
are a peculiar set of men; well, these Dow- 
lases, and that poor unfortunate sister who 
went to live with them when the father 
died, naturally built great expectations on 
my uncle Gryffyth’s death. I was always 
led to believe — but from what I have 
heard to-day it seems that I was wrong — 
that this family were his declared heirs. 
And I concluded that they would be very 
careful in guarding him from any one (my- 
self, for instance) whose claims would be 
likely to interfere with their own. When 
I got the newsof his death I made up my 
mind that they had inherited his estates. I 
was, indeed, both right and wrong in this. 
And I now come to the extraordinary mat- 
ter I spoke of. About an hour ago, or not 
much more, a fly drove up to the door; and 
I was presently told that it was myself, and 
not my wife, whom the visitors were anx- 
ious to see. Mrs. Leyburn was away — gone 
to Cambridge to buy some mourning. I 
went into the drawing-room, and there I 
saw a very beautiful young lady — almost 
a girl to look at her, — and with her a most 
respectable elderly woman. It was the 
young girl who took all the talking upon 
herself; and she certainly made me listen 
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to the most astonishing, romantic story, 
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which I ever heard or read of. It remains 
to be shown whether it is true.” 

Here Mr. Leyburn paused for a moment’s 
breathing. He presently resumed, — 

“This was her story. She gave her 
name as Miss March— Miss Eva March. 
She said she had never known who or what 
were her parents ; that she can only remem- 
ber that, some fourteen years ago, she was 
found wandering in the streets of |.ondon ; 
that a country clergyman then staying in 
town took her in, and provided for her 
during his life, and arranged that she 
should be cared for after his death. She 
said that the clergyman’s name was Ferrier ; 
that he held the living of Bengerley, in 
Buckinghamshire. I have entities by 
an old Clergy List that such a clergyman 
did hold that living. Miss March went on 
to say that the person who accompanied 
her, and whom she called ‘ Mrs. Check,’ 
had been housekeeper to that Mr. Ferrier, 
and could confirm a great deal of what she 
said. She told me that, since Mr. Ferrier’s 
death, she had lived partly at school and 
partly with a family of the name of Ballow 
at Minchley. She further said, that until 
about a month ago she was left utterly 
without intelligence, true or false, as to her 
origin or her parents. But just at that 
time she was led to believe that they had 
been actually discovered by her, or rather 
for her. Now this is just the point of her 
story which fills her with the greatest suspi- 
cion. All she had said before she spoke 
with perfect candour and freedom, but at 
this part of it she seemed hesitating and 
confused. She gave no clear account as 
to how the discovery had been made, or 
whose exertions had brought it to pass. 
But she told me pretty freely the position 
in which it bad placed her. It appears — 
I am sensible what a fool I may appear in 
gravely rehearsing the story, — it appears 
that this Mr. Ferrier, some years betore he 
picked up this child in the streets, had 
found a castaway baby somewhere, and put 
it out to nurse. It died. But he had some 
suspicion that its nurse had been bribed to 
feign its death; and when he found that 
little girl years afterwards, he came to the 
conclusion that the castaway baby and she 
were one and the same child. ell, just a 
month ago (I am quoting this young lady’s 
own words) some sort of a discovery was 
made, that apparently proved her to be that 
child and no other. And now I have to 
tell you whose child Iam asked to believe 
she appeared. I was telling you of that un- 
fortunate Miss Roberts who married a 





scoundrel who took her in, having a wife 
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already. Well, Miss March declares to me 


.| that she was led to believe, from evidence 


that she could not doubt, that she was the 
daughter of that unhappy Mrs. Roberts 
(as she calls herself’). Waieving that her 
duty called her to do so, she left her Minch- 
ley friends for a time to live with her 
mother and the Dowlases, near Carnarvon. 
She had not been there long when it was 
made known to her that she most certainly 
was not that lost child of Mrs. Roberts, — 
that it died in early infancy, as the nurse 
declared. Now, from fear of the shock it 
might give to poor Mrs. Roberts, she de- 
layed to tell her that she had not found her 
daughter after all. While she was consid- 
ering how she could best break the matter 
to her, my uncle Gryffyth died. He had 
heard of the supposed discovery of his step- 
mother’s lost niece (grand-niece, that is) ; 
he bequeathed her the bulk of his property, 
to be held in trust for her until she attains 
the age of twenty-three. Of course he did 
so under a wrong impression; and his will 
describes her under a name and kinshi 
which are not hers. She has come to te 
me that she is overwhelmed with sorrow at 
having thus been the means of injuring 
others. For she has reason to know that 
(had he never heard of her) the Dowlases 
and that poor Mrs. Roberts would have 
been handsomely provided for. That, she 
says, is what has caused her to appeal to 
me.” 

“ But what —the story is altogether so 
extraordinary, that one scarcely knows 
which improbability to attack first, — what 
does she ask you to do ?” 

“If my uncle has really left his property 
to a non-existent person, of course it is 
void, and J, as heir-at-law, take everything. 
She comes to ask me if I will do anythin 
for the Dowlases and others, who throug 
= application of blunders may have lost 
all.” 


“ Does she profess to have done all this 
entirely of her own counsel ?” 

“Not at all. She says that in her 
desperate perplexity she appealed to Mr. 
Lewis, my uncle’s attorney. She has 
brought a letter from him. I know that 
such was the name of my uncle’s man of 
business. If this be indeed a plot, it is a 
very deeply and cleverly laid one.” 

“ But what should make you think it 
likely to be any such thing? They would 
not plot to give you Mr. Gryffyth’s prop- 
erty.” 

“ Very true. But of the real intentions 
of my poor uncle I know just nothing at all. 





How can I tell what scheming and counter- 
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scheming may have been going on amongst 
all the expectants ? it may, perhaps, be just 
a common swindle. This beautiful, be- 
witching young lady of the tender con- 
science may possibly wind up with borrow- 
ing (or seeking to borrow ) fifty pounds, 
wherewith to procure some missing and im- 
portant document. That is the kind of 
conclusion to which these interesting stories 
often come.” 

“ But she has made no such appeal to you 
at present.” ' 

“No, not yet. And very likely I may 
greatly wrong her by any supposition of the 
sort. But there is one thing which I can- 
not help feeling suspicious. She brings 
documents to prove a part of what she has 
said ; and she told me that she had about 
her a letter from Mr. Dowlas (the Welsh 
clergyman, you know) which had led her to 
believe that she was his wife’s niece. When 
I said something to the effect that I should 
like to see it, she suddenly looked baffled 
and confused and said that she was not at 
liberty to show it to me. The emphasis was 
her own. Now that looked bad. 

“ But you do not deny that her story 
looked genuine in itself ? ” 

“ She speaks with an air of truth.. But 
her story (to begin with) is so very strange, 
you see.” 

“ But strange stories are true at times. 
And I do not speak from hearsay only when 
I say so.” 

r. Dykhart might have confirmed his 
remark by his yesterday’s experience. But 
he was not at liberty to do so. 

“Well, Dykhart,” said Mr. Leyburn, “I 
should very much like you to see her. I 
should like you to see her without me. 
Unless her very slips and hesitations have 
been calculated beforehand, she certainly 
did convey the idea that it was to me in 
particular that she could not venture to 
show that letter, —I mean the letter from 
Mr. Dowlas. You might challenge her 
to show it to you.” 

“Then you ascribe some importance to 
this letter ?” 

“ Unquestionably. It was the alleged 
eause of her accepting the Dowlases and 
Robertses as the relations from whom she 
had been so long and strangely separated. 
There may be no such letter in existence, 
or its contents might really expose the trick 
which is being attempted.” 

“ Well, do not let us condemn her until 
we are sure. Where is she now? I should 
like to see her, and to talk to her.” 

“She is walking about the garden. 
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Maria is with her, and the old woman is 
somewhere about the garden too. 

There was a glass door leading out of the 
vestibule close to the library, into the front 
garden. By this door Mr Dykhart, quit- 
ting his friend, went out into the garden. 

e passed a corner which afforded a 
glimpse of the kitchen-garden through an 
open door. Visible in it was Mrs. Check, 
rapt in admiration, not so much of the fruit- 
trees themselves as of the well-made nets 
which covered them. 

Mr. Dykhart passed on into the shrub- 
bery. For neither Miss Leyburn nor the 
strange young lady were in the flower-gar- 
den immediately near to the house. 

Behiad the shrubbery was a piece of 
rock-work, backed by some Portuguese 
laurels; and sounds as of occasional words 
drew the vicar in that direction. The 
shrubbery was intricate and well grown. 
Consequently, you might come very near to 
the person you sought without seeing him, 
or being seen yourself by him. . 

Mr. Dykhart wound his way on until, 
emerging close upon the rock-work, he de- 
scribed within a few yards of him the young 
woman who could be no other than the 
mysterious Miss March. He stood looking 
at her, and she, unconscious of his presence, 
remained standing as before. She looked 
thoughtful and anxious, and the beauty 
so abundantly bestowed upon her owed 
none of its brightness to a joyful heart with- 
in. She stood as framed in the laurels; 
and few are the men who would not have 
arrested their progress to gaze.at her. But 
that face! That form! That air! The at- 
titude itself ! 

“ How do you do, Mr. Dykhart ? ” 

He heard not. He saw not, save one 
thing only. If that portrait which he had 

| at Gravelling, and which lay in 

is study at Croxton, had been endowed 
with actual life, and had alighted in that 
garden, Mr. Dykhart would have beheld — 
almost what he was beholding now. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Dykhart ?” 

Unconscious of the first address, he was 
conscious, notwithstanding, that this was 
the second. 

“I beg your pardon, indeed I do, Miss 
Leyburn, for my rudeness. But I was — 
was absent at the moment, and did not hear 

ou.” And turning round, he shook hands 
with, the eldest daughter of his friend. Eva, 
in. her turn, was walking away in the other 
direction. 

“ Papa has told you, I suppose,” said 
Miss Leyburn, “ what a curious visit he has 
had?” . 

103. 
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“ Yes, Miss Leyburn. “1 forgot; I came 
expressly to have some talk with the young 
lady. You will excuse me?” 

Maria Leyburn walked back towards the 
house. Mr. Dykhart went after Eva. 

When he came up to her she turned 
round, and on a nearer view of her face, the 
likeness was more exact than ever. 

It was he who spoke first. 

“I may appear rade in thrusting myself 
upon you in this manner, Miss March, but 
my friend Mr. Leyburn has requested me 
to introduce myself. Allow me at once to 
do so, — my name is Dykhart.” 

And he drew out and put into Eva’s hand 
a card with his name and address. It was 
the card-case which he had produced at the 
sale in Gravelling Castle. 

Eva fancied she had at some time or 
other, heard the name. And it is very 
probable that it had been let fall in her 
presence by Mr. or Mrs. Ballow. 

* As one of Mr. Leyburn’s oldest friends,” 
the vicar went on, “I, of course, am inter- 
ested in all that concerns him. And your 
coming here to-day is a thing which very 
much concerns him.” 

* Yes, I know it does. And I know how 
forward and improper a thing it must ap- 
sed to many for me to come in person. 

ut I thought it my duty to act on the law- 
yer’s advice: he advised my coming here ; 
and very unwillingly I did so.” 
’ Mr. Dykhbart was listening with interest. 
That she could tell. But she could not tell 
that it was her voice, and not the words it 
eonveyed, which kept his ears so straitly 
imprisoned. The voice was not that voice 
in which the portrait, if endowed with 
breath, would have spoken. But it was a 
voice not strange in his ears. It was a 
voice which had sometimes revisited his 
memory across a distance of years, and 
which, within four-and-twenty hours, he had 
come to hear once more. 

“ Certainly, Miss March,” he replied, but 
not immediately, “ certainly, if there were 
any harm in coming — which I should not 
admit — no reasonable creature would blame 

ou. Your adviser would be alone in fault. 

utdo not imagine that Mr. Leyburn 
thinks so; only—only—you appear a 
very sensible young lady, and will not take 
offence at my saying so— your hisiory is 
indeed a most singular one.” 

“I am very sensible that it is, Mr. Dyk- 
hart ; but I have the means of proving its 
truth. I can show that poor Mr. Gryffyth 





did, under a terrible mistake, bequeath his 
pfoperty to me,—or rather, to the person 
whose name and place I had wrongly as- 
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sumed. And I can show also that that per- 
son is certainly dead, and that (as I under- 
stand the law to be) Mr. Gryffyth’s will was 
in reality no will at all.” 

“Certainly. But allow me to point out 
to you, Miss March, and I beg of you to 
consider me a friend in doing so —allow 
me to point out to you that that is not quite 
all. It accounts for Mr. Gryffyth’s bequest, 
and for your inability to accept it. But it 
leaves unexplained one very important por- 
tion of your story. It by nomeans accounts 
for your accepting a place in the family — 
that family in Wales; a place which you so 
very soon discovered not to be your rightful 
one. It does not account for your contin- 
uing to hold that place, though but for 
another hour, after you had found out your 
error in taking it. Now do you see that 
these questions will be asked by any one 
judging of your story ?” 

“I do indeed see it, and I am fully pre- 
pared to answer the questions. I know I 
am bound to explain all I can.” 

“ Then may I just put one or two queries 
now ?” 

“ Certainiy, sir. And I thank you for 
making the whole matter a little easier for 
me.” 

They had all this while been slowly walk- 
ing about the shrubbery. Just at this point 
they approached a garden seat. They both 
satdown. Mr. Dykhart proceeded to put 
his questions one by one. 

“May I then first ask why you so readily 
aécepted the family in North Wales for 
your kindred? Was it that you felt drawn 
towards them by any sort of affection ?” 

“ Oh no, very far from that. To one of 
them—I mean Mrs. Dowlas —T felt the 
greatest aversion. Mr. Dowlas I have learnt 
to esteem since; and Mrs. Roberts I most 
deeply pity. But I had the strongest rea- 
sons possible for wishing to think that the 
story might be false. But it appeared true, 
and I felt it my duty to act upon its truth.” 

“ But then, Miss March, you did not quit 
them, little as you enjoyed your home there 
(so I gather from your words), when you 
found your mistake out ?” 

“No; poor Mrs. Roberts, who thought 
herself my mother, might have died of so 
sudden a shock. And I dared not tell Mr. 
Dowlas himself, for he had promised, in 
ease of hearing any such thing, to tell his 
wife.” 

*“* Who appears to preside over her home 
like some vengeful fury. However, you do, 
I am sure, see how strange is the story. 
The proofs which are one day so strong as 
to induce you to take Mrs. Roberts as your 
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mether, turn out in a few days more, to be 
the most baseless inventions. That—I 
think you follow me in what I say, — that is 
what the world will be very stubborn in 
disbelieving — unless it be very well proved. 
Now can it thus be proved? Can you 
show that, fallacious as the story turned out, 
it looked for the time as true as it was 
a ?* 

“ Yes, I think I can. I am sure that I 
ean.” 

“You have written evidence to bring 
forward? Then why not show it to Mr. 
Leyburn ? ” 

“TI scarcely know what to say. I have 
been warned that I must not show it to 
him.” 

It was to this point, as we need hardly 
stop to show, that all Mr. Dykhart’s pre- 
vious questions had intentionally led. He 
pushed forward another step yet. 

“Do I understand you to say, Miss 
March, that to him in particular you cannot 
produce your evidenve? You know that 
he, of all other persons, is entitled, is bound, 
to look this matter through and through.” 

“1 know it quite well. It is a cruel mis- 
fortune that I cannot show the letter to him. 
But so I am advised; and for a reason 
which appears quite sufficient.” 

Both were silent for one or two minutes. 
Then suddenly the vicar spoke. a 

“ Miss March, I think I can tell for my- 
self why you find a difficulty in letting Mr. 
Leyburn see the paper which contained the 
false account of your birth. It contained 
allusions to a certain name, and that name 
was — Campion ?” 

“It was! Itis! Did you ever see the 
letter — Mr. Dowlas’s letter — yourself ?” 

“I never heard the name of Mr. Dowlas 
till within the last hour, believe me, Miss 
March.” . 

“ Then perhaps you saw it since it was 
received. It was not addressed to me, but 
to Mrs. Ferrier. She is — she is — that is, 
the Mr. Ferrier who brought me up was her 
brother-in-law.” 

“So on that account she takes an inter- 
est in you. But neither of her, as far as I 
know, did I ever hear until just now. ‘ Fer- 
rier!’ Somebody was talking, the other 
day, of a Captain Ferrier distinguished in 
the Crimea.” 

“ Yes, she is his mother,” said Eva. And 
assisted by the counter-interest in Mr. Dyk- 
hart’s mind, she succeeded in keeping that 
thing a secret. 

“Tam at a loss to know, then, how you 
found that out, Mr. Dykhart.” 

“T know that my friend Leyburn has a 
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connection of the name of Campion ; and 
that painful matters, which I myself only 
half understand, have made it a difficulty te 
speak of her before him. That is one thing 
which helped me to the knowledge of it. 
Another is —a thing which I would rather 
not mention to you now, bat which I may 
be spared to tell you another day. I won- 
der if, besides the name of Campion in that 
letter, there occurs the name of Somerby?” 

“* Somerby’? Yes, something is #aid 
about a Lady Anne Somerby.’ 

“ Miss March, I would not for the world 
excite in you any false hopes, but I do not 
think you would ever repent confiding im 
me.” 

“TI will confide in you, Mr. Dykhart. 
Here is the letter, and here also is the note 
I got this very morning, advismg me not te 
show the letter to Mr. Leyburn himself.” 

Mr. Dykhart read the note on the spot, 
and so may we. ‘Thus it was written :—~ 


Minchley, 18th August, 1856. 


“My DEAR Eva,—Ih this note will 
reach you before you quit London to-mer 
row morning, on your visit nto Cambridge- 
shire. 

“Tt has just been brought to my mind 
that there is a serious obstacle to a show- 
ing that letter written by Mr. Dowlas six 
weeks ago, to the Mr. Leyburn with whom 
you are concerned. I have ascertained 
that he is son-in-law to the late Bishop 
Rumicles of Isly. Now in that important 
paper left in our hands by Mr. Ferrier, Mrs. 
Campion, whose name so strangely oceurs 
in the letter in your possession, 1s deseribed 
as niece to the Bishop of Isly, and (as the 
date makes evident) the eame Bishop of Isly 
Mrs. Leyburn’s father. I sympathize with 
you most deeply in ise diffivulties which 
appear to spring up in the most unexpected 
quarters at every turn. But their 
multitude assures me that a gracious Provi- 
dence is preparing a happy issue out of all. 

“ A certain gentleman 1s now at Edinburgh 
with his sick friend, Maxwell, and is him- 
self quite well. Mrs. Ballow’s kindest love. 
Hoping to see you soon at Minchley agaia, 

“T am, your affectionate friend, 


“ FREDERICK BabLow.” 


Mr. Dykhart read this note, and handed 
it back again. 
very long. 

“T think,” he said, “I should’ prefer tak- 
ing this with me into. the house. You may 
rely on my not showing it to Mr. Leyburn. 
without your most decided permission. 


He saw that the letter was. 
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“ Do as you think proper, Mr. Dykhart.” 

** Then I will take it in with me. Shall I 
find you here when I come back, Miss 
March ?” 

“ Yes; unless you think it would be bet- 
ter for me to leave this place at once.” 

“By no means, Miss March. I’m sure 
you'll greatly offend Mr. and Mrs. Leyburn 
if you do. ‘Then I will look for you here as 
soon as I have read this.” 

He went in, taking the letter according- 
ly. At the door he was met by the rector. 

“ Well, Dykhart, you've been at it a good 
long while. Have you demolished her 
story, or does it stand the most rigorous 
tests you can apply ?” 

“ Leyburn, I believe that her truthfulness 
is beyond all doubt. And you can have 
ample proof of it.. I have seen and heard 
her with the deepest interest. Do not be 
offended when I say that I cannot at once 
tell you’ why.” 

r. Leyburn gloried in being superlative- 
ly practical. And if he had felt more curi- 
osity he would not have owned it. 

“ Well,” he said, “thank you for the trou- 
ble you have taken on my account. Ex- 
cuse me now; I have to go into the village. 
I need not tell you to use the library as your 
own. Ask for anything you may want.” 

“Thank you: I am going to sit there a 
little, with your leave. Has Mrs. Leyburn 
come back dm 

“No, not yet. Very likely I shall be 
back again before she returns. You stay 
and dine, of course?” And the rector 
walked into the church-yard, and thence in- 
to the village of Bestworth. 

Mr. Dykhart retreated into the library, 
and read the letter which had beguiled Eva 
‘into association with the family at Llyn- 
bwillyn. 

hat it was he read we very well know. 
‘With what feeling he read it we may very 
well imagine. What he said to Eva when he 
‘ame back to her in the shrubbery we may 
briefly rehearse. 

« Mise March, I quite appreciate your 
friend Mr. Ballow’s advice, in his warning 
you to keep this paper from Mr. Leyburn’s 

es. It was wise counsel from his point of 
view. But I conclude he has no personal 
knowledge of the,Campion family ?” 

“ No, none, Iam sure. I know he has a 
great idea that they have some unknown 
connection with the mystery about myself. 
Bnt he says he can find no way of bringing 
it home to them. He certainly does not 
«know them.” 

‘-« But I do know Mrs. Campion. I— 





what amI saying ?—I knew her as Miss 
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Adela Somerby in years gone by. And it 
is not impossible that I may be somewhat 
better able to obtain ber acquaintance in 
the present than your friend. But allowme 
to ask you, Miss March, have you no early 
recollections which might help you towards 
ascertaining your real origin, and thereby 
setting at rest all these vexatious matters 
which have sprung out of your supposed 
origin? Mr. Leybnrn said that (as you 
had been telling him), you remember being 
turned out destitute into the streets. Now 
have you no remembrance of anything be- 
fore that ?” 

“ Very dim and broken ones. But such 
as they are, I think them to be real ones. 
I fancy myself to have been in a comfort- 
able home, to have had a mother; and al- 
though I have no remembrance of my father, 
I sometimes fancy that my mother was not 
a widow.” 

“Do you remember yourself as bearing 
any name ?” 

“T hardly do. But I have been often 
told that, when I was found crying in the 
streets. 1 told Mr. Ferrier that my name 
was ‘ Lully.’ ” 

And that was verily the name by which, 
as Mrs. Campion had told him only the day 
before, she commonly called her child; the 
striking likeness to the sister once called so 
having suggested such an appellation. 

Tliere gathered over the soul of Mr. 
Dykhart a feeling of reverent awe. It was 
as though the curtain behind which the work 
unseen is commonly done had now been 
lifted for a while ; and it were given to him 
to track, footstep by footstep, the great 
mysterious way. 

“I shall venture,” he presently said, “to 
introduce myself to your friend, — and, as 
he appears to be, your guardian, Mr. Bal- 
low ; and he will judge how much or how 
little confidence to place in what I shall 
tell him.” 

And then they returned to the house. 
They had the drawing-room all to them- 
selves. And their conversation became 
somewhat general. Mr. Dykhart watched 
with unresting eagerness for those turns of 
mird and disposition which are wont in a 
thousand accidental ways to betray heredi- 
tary likeness. 

After a while the wheels of Mrs. Ley- 
burn’s carriage were heard outside. The 
vicar went out to meet her, leaving Miss 
March alone in the room. 

He met Mrs. Leyburn just alighting at 
the front door. She asked if ia were 
within. 





“JT think not, Mrs. Leyburn. She was 
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in the garden an hour ago or more. But 
I fancy she has gone somewhere else. 

“ Gone to call at the Fillips, I dare say. 
Is Henry within ?” 

“ No, Mrs. Leyburn ; but he will be very 
soon, I imagine. I want you, if you please, 
to go and see the young lady who is now in 
the drawing-room. Leyburn will tell you 
more about her by-and-bye. She calls her- 
self Miss March, and she has come about a 
matter arising from Mr. Gryffyth’s death.” - 

“ How singular, to be sure! What can it 
mean ?” 

“TJ will tell you presently. I’m sure you 
will understand, when once you see her, 
why I have asked you to look at her. Will 
you just go in and look at her; and then 
come into the library and tell me what you 
think of her? Indeed, if you think this 
odd, you'll excuse me when you have com- 
plied with my request—my urgent re- 
quest.” 

“ Of course, Mr. Dykhart, it would never 

enter my mind that you would ask any- 

thing at all wrong. You make me very 
curious indeed. I'll go at once, and you 
can await me in the library, as you say.” 

The vicar entered thé library as Mrs. 
Leyburn entered the drawing-room. She 
came to him very soon. 

“ Well, Mrs. Leyburn ?” 

“JT wonder, Mr. Dykhart, if I had not 
seen that picture within the last few days, 
whether I should have been so struck with 
the likeness as I have been? As it is, it 
astounded me. But you do not consider it 
more than an accidental likeness ? ” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Leyburn, I do look on it as 
much more.” 

“ You call her ‘ Miss March;’ but who or 
what does she pretend to be ?” 

“She pretends to nothing. She is igno- 
rant of her parentage. I think myself less 
ignorant about it.” 

“ Who do you suppose her to be ?” 

“T think her to be Mrs. Campion’s 
dauzhter.” 

“ But what has brought her here ?” 

And Mr. Dykhart explained how Eva’s 
errand had arisen out of her mistaken iden- 
tity with the child of Mrs. Roberts, and Mr. 
Gryffyth’s consequent favour towards her. 
While the explanation was yet going on, 
Mr. Leyburn returned, and they presently 
all adjourned into the drawing-room. Mr. 
Dykhart told Eva that, presuming on his 
own friendship with the Leyburns, he would 
assure her that she need not hesitate to lay 
before them the letter of Mr. Dowlas, al- 
though it did set the conduct of Mrs. Cam- 
pion in a somewhat strange and sinister 
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light. As they had always given quite an- 
other interpretation to the Campion mys- 
tery, it was to them rather a relief than a 
grief. For it will surprise nobody that Eva 
adopted the counsel of her new but devoted 
friend. 

That friend remained to dinner, although 
he had dined at Croxton already. Eva and 
Mrs. Check remained at Bestworth for the 
night ; and ere they quitted it for London 
the next day our heroine had the happiness 
of writing to the old Welsh lawyer, to say 
that the much-dreaded interview with Mr. 
Gryffyth’s heir-at-law had proved no such 
very dreadful thing in the regult, —that 
Mr. Leyburn had taken a generous and 
candid view of the position, — that he had 
assured her of his intention to make a sub- 
stantial sacrifice in behalf of Mr. Dowlas, 
and likewise to provide for poor Mrs. Rob- 
erts. Moreover, he would be glad to meet: 
Mr. Lewis in London on the occasion of 
proving the will. For of course, as far as 
concerned the other legacies, the document 
was as valid as could possibly be. 

Eva and Mrs. Check took with them a 
few remembrances of Bestworth contribut- 
ed by the greenhouses and gardens. Mrs. 
Check, in particular, carried away a large 
vegetable marrow, which bumped about 
amongst her corns, and cruelly avenged its 
exile from its native hotbed. Thev arrived 
at Minchley that very night, for Eva was 
longing to be with the Ballows again. And 
a happy day of reunion it was for them. 

On the very next morning — that is, on 
Wednesday, the 20th of August — Mr. Bal- 
low received a letter from the vicar of Crox- 
ton. It briefly expressed his interest in 
Eva, his reasons for it, and his firm belief 
that the mystery shrouding her birth might 
prove no impenetrable one, and that he 
verily believed he could be serviceable in 
promoting a discovery. That very day’s 

t carried out towards Croxton the follow- 
ing reply from Mr. Ballow : — 


“ Minchley, 20th August, 1856. 
“Rev. AND DEAR Srir,— Your letter 
needed no apology at all, inasmuch as we 
comider every person who takes an interest 
in our beloved Eva as establishing a v 
strong claim on our gratitude and regard. 


‘And permit me to say that, in name at 


least, you are by no means the stranger to 
us which you may suppose yourself. Mrs. 
Ballow and I were present when you pur 
chased at Gravelling Castle that portrait 
of which you speak. Years before we had 
noticed (when looking over the castle) 
that extraordinary likeness to our dear 
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young friend. And ever on the watch for 
something which might dissipate the doubt 
encompassing her birth, we wished to see 
the picture again, and, if possible, to ascer- 
tain something more about the original. I 
may tell you now, without much fear of 
giving you offence, that we longed to in- 
Into your reasons for buying that 
—_. and that your name has very often 
n in our-thoughts during the last four or 
five weeks. I send herewith the im t 
r (a copy of it, that is) which was left 
in our hands by Mr. Ferrier, Eva's self-ap- 
pointed guardian, and the uncle by marriage 
ef my wife. I also send you a clue to 
mames and plaees, exactly as they were 
known to Mr. Ferrier himself. 

“How Mrs. Ferrier (Mr. F.’s sister-in- 
law) obtained her clue to the name of Rob- 
erts I never could ascertain. Nor will I 
offer any comment on her proceedings. I 
shall wait impatiently (I had almost said) 
for a further communication from you, and 
remain, 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 
“ FREDERICK BALLow.” 


This Mr. Dykhart received on the Thurs- 
day. That very afternoon he went out, not 
en horseback, but in his gig, to Marlby. 
He took along with him the portrait of Miss 
Somerby. 

“If,” he said to Mrs. Campion — “ if I 
had not already written about it to Lord 
Fitzadam, it should be yours instead.” 

“1 could not have taken it from him. If 
you will leave it with me for a day or two, I 
should be glad to sketch a copy of it.” 

“ That you may be sure I will. Can you 
return it on Monday? We think, as you 
say you will be quite ready for him, of send- 
ing poor Elwood here on that day. And I 
shall accompany or precede them in my 


Sis. Campion said she was sure of com- 

pleting her sketch before that day. And 

. Dykhart spoke again, but on another 
subject. 

* Adela,” he said, “ can you trust me ?” 

“ I have trusted you, dear Mr. Dykhart. 
I do not mean in confessing my identitym to 
you. That I might not have been able to 
conceal. But in what I told you on Mon- 
day, as to my sorrows and troubles.” 

“ You confide in my honour, I very well 
know. But can you as thoroughly trust in 
my dence i 

“J could, I feel sure. But if you mean 
to say, Can I tell you all, I dare not say 
Yes. Ihesitate, not from any manner of 
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doubt as to yourself, but because it was my 
husband's wish to keep the matter secret.” 

“ That, Adela, I think I know. Nor do 
I ask you to disregard his wish. But I had 
a strong persuasion, when I saw you on 
Monday, that there was much in the matter 
which has been kept secret — most wrong- 
fully kept secret— from you yourself. I 
caunot now explain to you how immensely 
certain circumstances have increased that 
belief in me since. I remember your say- 
ing that, when once you wrote, entreating 
some intercourse with your daughter, you 
got a letter from Mr. Campion, somewhat 
strangely worded, only forbidding that in- 
tercourse as a thing unreasonable to ask.” 

“ Yes, that is exactly what I did say, and 
what occurred.” 

“Should you be transgressing the rule 
you have laid down for yourself if you per- 
mitted me to see that letter, or even to take 
a copy of it? Believe me, it shall be dis- 
ereetly used if at all.” 

Mrs. Campion considered for just one mo- 
ment. 

“I think,” she said, “I may do that. 
There is no direct allusion to my great 
error in it.” ' 

And within a few minutes the letter was 
fetched and laid before Mr. Dykhart. It 
was short — very short, and his labour was 
quickly finished. He did not stop now to 
analyze the few words ; that would be a task 
for a time of greater leisure. Then he 
again quitted Marlby. 

On the following Monday, the 25th of 
August, poor Issachar Elwood was removed 
to the Home for the Helpless at Marlby. 
His mother overflowed with gratitude. And 
when the vicar promised her that, either by 
himself or at his expense, she should be con- 
veyed to the asylum once a fortnight on a 
visit, her only remnant of objection was 
taken away, and she thanked Mr. Dykhart 
in a manner whica — from causes known to 
ourselves and to him— was much more 

ainful than pleasing tohim. That evening 
- finally packed up the portrait which he 
had brought away with him from Marlby, 
and, with its case amongst his luggage, he 
started for town the very next morning. 

Of course that portrait was not the occa- 
sion of his journey to London. But its liv- 
ing counterpart was so. There was to bea 
great congress held in London about Eva 
and the affairs which had mingled them- 
selves up with her. First, there was to be a 
partition treaty as to Mr. Gryffyth’s estate. 
We may come to the results at once. Mr, 
Leyburn surrendered the Llanbadder estate, 
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a property on the sea-coast, and likely soon | by them, until nearly the middle of Septem- 
to be valuable building ground, to his rever-| ber. But they were settled in effect before 
end brother and our esteemed friend, Mr. August was over by Mr. Leyburn, his law- 
Dowlas. Aud the first intimation which he. yer, Mr. Ballow, Eva, and the Welsh law- 


received of Eva's non-relationship with him | yer. 


Both Mr. Ballow and Mr. Dykhart 


was accompanied by the news of his own| were far more interested in renewing the 


enrichment in this way. The estate of 
Tyn-y-cwrw was charged with a life annuity 
of two hundred pounds for poor Mrs. Rob- 
erts. She did not continue in Tremallyoc 
House, but a very nice cottage in the same 
io was accorded (rent free) to her use. 

am sorry to say she was forced to part 
with those beautiful cups and sauvers which 
had filled her with so much exultant satisfac- 
tion over her sister's less beautiful crockery. 
All these arrangements (it is of some impor- 
tance to tell you) were not completed, nor 
made known to those who were to benefit 





search after Eva's real parentage. 

On Friday, the 29th of August, there 
was much of serious discussion between them, 
and while part of the still existing mystery 
did really appear to diminish, there were 
things which defied penetration as boldly as 
ever. But it will be the fairest course to 
place the interview and its immediate results 
in full before the reader. 

Its remoter consequences were at once 
more terrible in their passing evil, and move 
fruitful in ultimate good. 





AN account comes from Australia of a curi- 
ous proclamation in water colors. It is to be 
seen at a colonial exhibition now open at Mel- 
bourne, and was lately discovered in taking up 
the floor of the old government house in Ho- 
bart Town. 

“Tt seems that Governor Davis, in the year 
1816, found that merely printed proclamations 
about law and order were not very effectual 
among the natives, for the reason which one of 
them conveyed to the governor in the follow- 
ing pithy, though not very courtly, speech : — 
‘I say, Guboner, that proflamation of yours all 
gammon ;. blackfellow no able read him.’ The 
governor, struck with the objection, caused to 
be printed in water culors, and on a moderate 
sized sheet of paper, a series of groups of fig- 
ures, vigorously illustrative of the impartiality 
of -British law, whether applied to white or 
black men. ne group represents a black boy 
and a white boy hand in hand like two brothers ; 
another group shows a black mother nursing a 
white baby, and a white mother nursing a black 
baby. A third group exhibits a white man 


strung up to the bough of atree by the neck 
for killing a black man, whose murdered body 
is lying on one side of the picture, while a 
guard of redcoated sol'liers, headed by the gev- 
ernor in cocked hat and feathers, is presiding 
over the execution on the other side. 


counterpart to this is a similar group, with the 
difference that the murdered man is a white, 
while a black fellow dangles from the impro- 
vised gallows. The whole work, its not very 
artistic drawing, supplemented by the boldness 
of its coloring, is an amusing illustration of the 
early history of Van Diemen’s Land.” 


Tas Art or FisHinG ON THE PRINCIPLE 
or AvoipiInc CroeLtty.—By the Rey 
Oliver Raymond, LL.B. (Longmans.) — Mr. 
RNaymond’s treatise contains valuable hints 
about fishing, as well as moral reflections on 
the principle he enunciates. His book is 
worthy of attention in both respects, but wheth- 
er his hints about casting nets and making flies 
are followed or overruled, his humane sugges- 
tions ought to be generally adopted. Nothing 
is simpler than what he calls ‘“ the chorus” of 
his book, which is “kill the fish directly you 
have caught him.” Another piece of human- 
ity is one that will commend itself to all lovers 
of fishing, namely, the use of good tackle. 
Mr. Raymond says that {it is crucl to let fish 
break away and die a lingering death. In this 
fishermen will certainly agree with him, espe- 
cially when they lose a‘ whopper,” Could 
not he persuade the fish not to struggle so hard 











As a| against their fate ? — Spectator. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
THE DEARTH OF NEW POETS. 


AmonG the many complaints of the ster- 
ility and barrenness of the age to which we 
are accustomed, none is more common, or 
at first sight more well-founded, than the 
assertion that the age does not seem to be 

roductive of —_— Plato proposed, as we 

now, to banish poets from his ideal com- 
monwealth. The one thing which England 
has in common with Utopia, perhaps, is that 
the race of poets is dying out. Mr. Tenny- 
son and Mr. Browning still are left, but if 
they were to disappear to-morrow, Her Maj- 
esty would fiud as much difliculty in select- 
ing a Laureate for her yearly butt of sherry 
as the University of Oxford does in choos- 
ing a successor to Mr. Mathew Arnold’s 
ernamental chair. We should have to put 
up with somebody who‘ had written decent 
hymns, or at best with some accomplished 
manufacturer of vers de socitte. This seems 
a melancholy prospect for a country which 
in past times has given birth to really noble 
poetry, and which stil] turns out, from time 
to time, historians, philosophers, and critics 
of genuine power. Some people account 
for the want of budding poets upon the 
hypothesis that the times in which we live 
are neither sentimental nor stirring. The 
objection to this explanation is that it is 
totally untrue. -There is plenty of loose 
sentimentality afloat, alike in politics, the- 
ology, and social life, only that it does not 
take a poetical form. There seldom has 
been a generation which read more poetry, 
or appreciated so profusely and indiscrimi- 
nately everything of the kind that fell in its 
way. And the current events of contem- 
porary history are the very reverse of unin- 
teresting. The old and new worlds are pass- 
ing through a stage of transition and excite- 
ment; nationalities are rising; thrones and 
dynasties falling; old principles waning; 
new and fruitful ideas daily starting up to 
take their place. If great events always 
sowed the seed of poetry broadcast, we might 
expect a plentiful and vigorous crop. Look- 
ing back to the past history of mankind, we 
see, or think we see, that great events used 
to have this result upon the imagination of 
men and women; but they seem no longer 
to possess the stimulating power which we 
have been taught to attribute to them. The 
French Revolution was to Europe as mo- 
mentous a crisis as any through which an- 
cient Greece passed. But the French Rev- 
olution has not done as much for poetical 
literature as the Persian war. France has 
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had no poets since worthy of standing by 
the side of the greatest authors of antiquity 
or of modern ages. Bérenger is far inferior 
to Horace; Victor Hugo is not Lucretius; 
Alfred de Musset is no Euripides; and all 
the play-writers of the last half-century no 
more make up one Aristophanes than several 
hundred of Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions 
would make a single sphinx. Great works 
of genius no doubt have been produced for 
which we ought not to be ungrateful. With- 
out the French Revolution we should not 
perhaps have had Balzac. But the fact 
remains that poets of a massive order appear 
to have ceased altogether to exist.. Even if 
we take the most celebrated of the nine- 
teenth century, and those whose influence 
and fame is most likely to be permanent, 
and place them by the side of the finest 
classical models, they dwarf and dwindle in 
the comparison. ordsworth perhaps, for 
rare classical finish and genuine human sen- 
timent, stands at the head of the modern 
schoo]. It is one of the pleasures of life to 
be able to appreciate his simplicity and 
strength. Mr. Tennyson's romantic and 
gorgeous poetry, again, is an honour to the 
country which ranks him as her best living 
lyrical performer. But if we turn from 
these highly-cultivated specimens of art to a 
single drama of Aristophanes or Sophocles, 
we seem to be passing from a blooming Eng- 
lish garden into scenery of a far grander 
and colossal scale. The wealth of imagina- 
tion in the Birds, or in either C2dipus, 
Overpowers and astounds us. Contrasted 
with such infinite treasures of grandeur 
and sweetness combined, Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Wordsworth themselves looked like 
finished exercises, faultless here and there 
in composition, but never so faultless as 
when they succeeded in catching the ring 
of old and timeworn passages. There ought 
to be some good reason for modern poverty 
as compared with ancient richness; but it 
is not easy, even after a careful study of 
history and of literature, to know exactly 
what the reason is. 

One theory put forward occasionally by 
way of explanation is that we are living in 
a negative age, which is full of scepticism 
and uncertainty as to what it should believe 
or disbelieve. To a certain extent, and 
within certain limits, the accusation is cor- 
rect. Just as metaphysical scepticism is 


the result of a familiar acquaintance with 
half a dozen great philosophical systems, all 
of which seem equally true and equally un- 
true, a general feeling of doubt and _hesita- 
tion is necessarily prevalent in later 

which look back on history and find it made 
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- of various pageants and illusions which 
all served the wise ends of Providence, and 
all dissolved in smoke when these ends were 
once attained. But the negativism which 
weighs upon men’s spirits, and is supposed 
to paralyze men’s imagination, cannot be 
considered as purely a modern growth. The 
Greek drama itself flourished m an age as 
negative in many respects as our own. Aris- 
e and Plato sprang from the loins of a 
school of negation; Euripides was, it is 
thought, a disbeliever; Sophocles was at 
most a pious sceptic ; and Aristophanes is 
nothing better than a reactionary Athenian 
Sadducee. If negativism did not kill imag- 
ination in those days, it does not seem self- 
evident why it should kill it in these. 
Weighed in the balance with the times of 
which we are speaking, the present age is 
by no means one of dreary despair. It is 
far easier to perceive now, than it was to 
perceive then, that there is an orderly and 
progressive movement in the world. ose 
were days of political and religious chaos; 
these, estimated at the worst, and after due 
allowance for the decay of political systems 
and of religious faith over which we often 
grumble, are not so hopeless that one cannot 
see order for the future evolving itself out 
of disorder. No one can feel sure that, even 
if the ideas most nearly bound up with our 
hopes for this world and the next were to 
lose their hold upon the human mind, other 
ideas might not start up to supply their 
lace, and to act as substitutes for them. 
he generation, then, in which our lot is 
cast is not purely negative. Destroy even 
the cherished heirlooms of the past, and the 
world, in spite of all, has a boundless expanse 
before it. As human beings multiply, the 
sum total of error and of crime increases as 
a matter of course, but, in proportion to the 
additional life of the world, no one can say 
that the race is growing more selfish or 
wicked than it used to be; on the contrary, 
signs are not wanting of a tendency, upon 
the whole, to improve and to develop. If 
poetry is declining, the causes of the declen- 
sion cannot therefore be referred with safety 
to anv general paralysis of faith. And even 
if the tendency of a negative age were to 
destroy imaginative power, it must be 
remembered that there always are plenty 
of individual minds which eseape from, and 
are not subject to, the tendencies, as they 
are called, of their own times. Granting 


that it is a necessity of the present state of 
’ things that poets do not, as a rule, lurk under 
every tree, the absence of exceptional poet- 
ical genius has still to be accounted for. A 
great poet, one would imagine, might inspire 
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himself by living in the past, supposing he 
found it dreary to live altogether in the 
dusty present. The truth is that the dearth 
of poetry does not spring from any of the 
causes ordinarily assigned to it; otherwise 
we should, every other year, come across 
occasional examples of studious or self-con- 
tained spirits which set at defiance and 
soared above the conditions of their time. 
We think that sensible observers will find 
a plainer and less romantic explanation suf- 
ficient to account for part, at all events, of 
the poetical declension which they deplore. 
First of all, there are now far more chan- 
nels for the productive power of the human 
mind to flow in than there were of old. The 
origin of poetry, very possibly, was due to 
avery humble and matter-of-fact cause. It 
is much easier to remember poetry than it is 
to recollect prose; and in times when print- 
ing and writing were rare or unknown, 
prose literature was impossible. Barbarous 
nations have plenty of poetry, but no prose. 
As soon as the mechanical invention ot 
writing comes into play, poetry ceases to be 
the one necessary vehicle of thought. Epic 
poems give place to history. Homer disap- 
pears aud Herodotus takes his place. Com- 
position becomes more fluent, and less com- 
pact and concentrated. It is no longer essen- 
tial for the composer to mould every sen- 
tence in a shape in which it may impress 
itself on the memory, and to provide it with 
a rhythm or a rhyme by which it may be 
remembered. Henceforward he writes for the 
eye, and not only for the ear; his productions 
are not addressed to an audience of listen- 
ers, but to a public that can read and study 
at its leisure. The first yreat check given 
to poetry is not, then, for any inherent decay 
in the human imagination, but from the ma- 
terial and mechanical improvement without 
which. civilization would have been impos- 
sible. And, as time goes on, a similar ten- 
dency is perceptible. We have less poetry 
in later ages, because we can do without it 
better. An infinity of subjects open up to 
us, upon which genius and intellect can be- 
stow its labour. For every votary of the 
Muses that mankind loses, it gains an_histo- 
rian, a novelist, a philosopher, a theologian, 
ora man of science. Instead of a single 
great river, we have a thousand fertilizing 
streams. And the cheaper and more uni- 
versal literature becomes, the more difficult 
it is for poetry to retain its position of su- 
premacy. Great minds do not devote them- 
selves to it as they used todo. There are 
other things to be done besides chiselling 
sentences, or even moulding splendid fan- 
cies into rhythm. Instead of being as he 
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once was, the paragon 4nd instructor of his 
age, the poet is only one of a multitude of 
teachers and of prophets. Parnassus, in- 
stead of being reserved exclusively for the 
cultivation of the bay tree, is given up to a 
number of active and energetic squatters, 
who turn the romantic wilderness into ara- 
ble land, and produce a variety of useful 
and healthy crops, which take precedence 
of the old ornamental laurel. To take a 
single instance, it is astonishing what a dif- 
ference has been made to the manufacture 
of poetry by the modern development of the 
novel. Sorchauliine is a field that draws 
off yearly a score of sentimental and imag- 
inative persons, who, if novels did not exist, 
might perhaps devote their energies to study- 
ing verses, and each of whom, after many 
years, and at the close of a long life, might 
conceivably have produced some fifty or 
sixty stanzas which posterity would rather 
read than not. Mr. Browning is a poet be- 
cause he is not a novelist. There are, per- 
haps, a score of novelists in return, who, if 
they were not novelists, —_— have been 
poetasters, or even poets. The temptation 
to write prose works of fiction, from a 
worldly point of view is greater. The 
chances of ultimate failure are smaller, the 
immediate pecuniary returnis more certain, 
the necessity for long study and laborious 
concentration is less ; and prose is not only 
more easily produced, and more richly fer § 
but it is far less severely criticized, and is 
both a less ambitious and a more marketable 
speculation. If humorous romances had 
never been invented, it is conceivable that 
Mr. Thackeray might have been acomedian ; 
just as Juvenal, if he had lived in the days 
of Addison, might have contributed to the 
Spectator. If Addison had been a contem- 
porary of our own, he might have been a 
writer of hebdomadal satire in Punch, or 
in the numerous reviews. In proportion as 
literature requires less effort and toil, its 
productions become at once more plentiful, 
and less powerful and concentrated. We 
have.done away with beacon fires, and have 
substituted gas-lamps down every street and 
thoroughfare. 

The progress of music is possibly one of 
the causes that must be taken into account 
in speaking of the decline of poetry-making. 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
Poetry was grown up. The pair have insen- 
sibly changed places. Music has developed 
into a popular and intellectual science ; 
great artists have appeared, one after 
another, whose productions will live perhaps 
as long as the —— of Aischylus or 
Sophocles; and sentimentality and genius 
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are no longer driven to find expression for 
their thoughts in words. Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn have taken the place of poets 
in the nineteenth century. It is not of 
course true in the very least that music is 3 
modern invention ; but, like all other arts, it 
has benefited by mechanical progress, and 
has been increasing its hold upon the atten- 
tion of the civilized world. It may also 
ssibly be true that sentiment is more equa- 

le in these days, and finds more vent than 
it used todo upon simple objects of daily 
life. The mo is always fall of ups and 
downs, but, upon the other hand, comfort 
and luxury increase daily’ among .the edu- 
cated classes; ordinary life is not so full, as 
a rule, of picturesque situations, and the 
course of true love very frequently runs 
smooth. The result of this is that refine- 
ment and culture have a gentle and easy 
time of it. The fine and delicate feelings 
which used to be forced back on themselves 
are spent in making other people happy, in 
adding to the ease and elegance of life, and 
in smoothing down its rough edges. Even 
despairing lovers are going out of date, 
except in novels and upon the stage. Life 
is not in itself either a tragedy or a comedy 
any longer. Itis a more or less rapid and 
comfortable railway journey, with pleasant 
companions, a constant change of scenery, 
and newspapers and refreshments at every 
station. Mingling with our fellow-creatures 
in this busy and pleasant way does not in- 
crease our chance of being poets. Nobody 
seems to have any reason for restraining his 
sympathies, or converting himself into an 
hermetically-sealed reservoir of sentimental 
steam. Life, as Longfellow tells us, is ear- 
nest. and active, and accordingly the Psalm 
of Life itself is nothing but avery well- 
meaning, but badly rhyming, piece of prose. 
On the other hand, we do not see why 
the world need make itself unhappy because 
it generates few new poets. The old ones 
are good enough for those who care about 
etry, and if it were not, as Tristram 
Shandy says, for “the vanity of the thing,” 
one might do without any additions to their 
number. Almost every feeling that the 
human breast is capable of entertaining 
has been expressed nearly to perfection. 
Every great passion has been portrayed, 
most characters are to be found in the poet’s 
icture-gallery. Every man cannot have a 
olbein or a Rembrandt on his wall, but 
every one of us can keep Hamlet or Romeo 
upon our library shelves. Certainly one 
does not like to think that our age is infe- 
rior; and if the charge of a dearth of new 
poets really was a reproach, it would be 
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proper to resent it with dignity. We think | unfortunate Elector Palatine, King of Bohe_ 
it means nothing of the kind. Ifa new | mia, and of the Princess Elizabeth, daugh 

oet does appear we shall be glad to see|ter of King James I. of England. He 

im, and to watch his early performances | came to this country to ask the Tale of his 
with interest and enthusiasm; but English | uncle King Charles I. in recovering his bro- 
verses are likely every day to become more | ther’s hereditary dominions, and as the uncle 
and more like Latin verses — useful, that is | could not aid his nephews, they, with a few 
to say, asa means of self-culture or self-| German and English followers, made an at- 
amusement, but comparatively an unimpor- | tempt which ended in Prince Rupert being 
tant addition to the literary riches of the | carried-a prisoner to Vienna. He employed 











world. 


/ From the Saturday Review. 
WARRIORS OF THE CIVIL WARS.* 


Tuts new contribution of Sir Edward 
Cust towards the formation of a portable 
soldier’s library contains, in two volumes, 
the lives, exploits, and characters of some of 
the most distinguished soldiers who fought 
in the civil wars of France and England 
during the seventeenth century. The great- 
est names in the military history of France 
and distinguished alike in civil and foreign 
warfare, were Turenne and Condé. That 
obscure subject, the war of the Fronde, 
may become to a diligent student intelligible 
by Sir Edward Cust’s help; and that still 
more obscure subject, the campaigns in Ger- 
many of Turenne against Montecuculi, may 
also be made reasonably clear by industr 
and constant reference to the map whic 
the author has judiciously furnished. As we 
cannot transfer this map to our own columns, 
and as any attempt at description without 
it would be utterly hopeless, we shall con- 
tent oursulves with saying that the cam- 
paigns in question were in the highest de- 

ee scientific, and doubtless the Duke of 

arlborough, who served under Turenne, 
improved vastly in so excellent a school. 
It will be more profitable to turn to the 
volume which shows how great strategic 
movements were performed, to the inex- 
a sew affliction of the inhabitants, in 

ngland and Scotland. We will select, 
from the author's heroes, Prince Rupert 
and the Marquis of Montrose. The career 
of the former is little known. The career 
of the latter is so well known, and of such 
romantic interest, that almost anything that 
could be written about him would be read 
with eagerness. 

Prince Rupert was the third son of the 
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three or four years of captivity in complet- 
ing his military education, and thus, when he 
joined King Charles I. against the English 
Parliament, he had better claims to confi- 
dence than some other foreigners whom it 
has pleased Englishmen to prefer to native 
officers for high military command. In an 
early skirmish near Worcester, the leading 
of Prince Rupert made the Royalist cavalry 
victorious, although they had neither fire- 
arms nor armour, but only swords. In the 
battle of Edge Hill, the same leading carried 
the King’s cavalry off the field in hot ve 
suit, leaving the infantry to sustain defeat. 
At the taking by storm of Cirencester, and 
afterwards of Bristol, the impetuous cour- 
age of the Prince succeeded where more 
discreet valour might have failed. He com- 

elled the Parliamentary army to fight at 

ewbury, and again he half won a victory. 
The cavalry under his command prevailed 
over the adverse cavalry, but no impression 
could be made upon the London trained 
bands and other infantry of the Parliament. 
Experience in the field gave increased steadi- 
ness to the Parliamentary armies, and the 
headlong rush which the Cavaliers had 
learned from Prince Rupert became less 
effective. The ardour of the Prince brought 
on the battle of Marston Moor, but it could 
not avert the heavy blow which the King’s 
cause there received from the hand of Crom- 
well. Next year the discipline which Fair- 
fax and Cromwell had introduced into the 
Parliamentary army enabled it to defeat the 
King and Prince still more decisively at 
Naseby. It may be useful to mention that 
Marston Moor is five miles from York, and 
Naseby is in what hunting men now call the 
“shires.” The King’s troops had stormed 
and sacked Leicester immediately before 
the fight at Naseby. Prince Rupert, after 
this defeat, undertook to defend Bristol, 
which he had himself taken; but his talent 
was better adapted for attack than defence, 
and he astonished and disappointed the 
King’s party by surrendering almost upon 
the first summons. The Royal standard 
was set up at Nottingham in August, 1642, 
and Bristol was surrendered in September, 
1645. 
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The unecalculating ardour of Rupert’s 
character was better suited for naval than 
military warfare, and fate ordained that he, 
a Prince of Germany, should command 
English fleets. But between the surrender 
of Bristol and the Restoration he went 
through strange adventures, and became, to 
speak plainly, a buccaneer. If it be thought 
strange that he should have become after- 
wards a Fellow of the Royal Society, it 
should be remembered that there was once 
an Archbishop of York who was suspected 
of having made in his youth more than one 
cruise in West Indian seas. Prince Rupert, 
having quitted England after the fall of 
Bristol, assumed the command of some Eng- 
lish ships of war which had declared for the 
King, and, after lingering in a Dutch port 
untilthe Dutch became somewhat pressing in 
their invitations to him to depart, he sailed to 
Ireland. His resolute character made him 
a with English sailors, and indeed he 

ad many qualities calculated to win the re- 
gard of the nation generally ; but his over- 

earing temper made it difficult for English- 
men of rank to act under or with him. 
He was blockaded in Kinsale Harbour by a 
Parliamentarian fleet, but escaped in a gale 
which compelled the blockaders to keep an 
offing. He was again blockaded in the 
Tagus, and again escaped by setting sail in 
a gale such as it was thought no man in his 
senses would put to sea in. He was 
chased into Carthagena, and there compelled 
to abandon his ships, and travel by land to 
Toulon, in which port his brother Maurice, 
with a portion of the fleet had taken shelter. 
He next crossed the Atlantic, nearly losing 
his life in a mutiny on the voyage; and now 
he took to buccaneering — or, in other words 
to piracy — asa business. The years 1649— 
53 were passed by him almost entirely upon 
the ocean. The death of his brother Mau- 
rice, who was lost in his ship, which was 
pleasantly called The Honest Seaman, and 
other causes, determined Rupert to return 
to Europe. Among the causes which opera- 
ted to bring him home may possibly have 
been the consideration that Cromwell, who 
with a powerful navy and skilful admirals 
had restrained Algerine piracy, would not 
be likely toleave West Indian buccaneering 
unsuppressed. Having been for along time 
utterly lost to European knowledge, Prince 
Rupert anchored at Nantes, and thence pro- 
- ceeded to Paris, where his reputation for 
daring exploits in a varied career by sea and 
land gained for him great admiration. He 


was at first supposed to have brought home 
with him vast wealth, but he explained that 
that which was easily gotten went as easily. 
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During the years of poverty and wanderi 
which intervened aderalin his return from 
sea and the Restoration, he invented the 
gre. of engraving in mezzotinto. The 

iographer states that after the Restoration 
“he vainly endeavoured to settle himself in 
life by a creditable marriage,” and, on fail- 
ure of these efforts, he transmitted the 
blood of the Electors Palatine to at least 
one English family by methods which were 
not creditable. He was the best tennis- 
player in England, he was fond of field 
sports, and yachting on the Thames, and he 
had considerable capacity in many ways for 
appreciating the blessings of that good time 
when the King was enjoying his own again. 
But in 1665 he was called upon to hoist his 
flag as Admiral of the White in the fleet 
which was equipped for war against the 
French and Dutch. He took part in those 
four days of obstinate fighting with the 
Dutch, in which Monk, Duke of” Albemarle, 
had the chief command. This battle is per- 
haps better known from Dryden’s poem than 
from history, but the statement that 


They sure fought well 
Whom Rupert led and who were British born, 


was not only poetical -but also historical. 
Next year the British fleet was almost 
broken up, and Prince Rupert was with the 
Court at Tunbridge Wells when the Dutch 
fleet sailed into the Thames. Peace follow- 
ed, and the Prince now lived at Windsor 
Castle, of which he was Governor. He 
was occupied in studies and experiments, 
but he hunted in the Royal Forest with the 
gentlemen of Berkshire, among whom he 
was highly popular, and he still kept his 
yacht upon the Thames. When war again 
broke out with the Dutch, he took the chief 
command of the English fleet. The French 
were nominally our allies, but, in the furious 
battles between Prince Rupert and the 
Dutch in 1673, they for the most part con- 
fined themselves to looking on. The Prince 
did not go to sea after this year, and the 
remainder of his life was passed in tranquil- 
ity and retirement. He died at his house in 
Spring Gardens, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. If his lot had been cast 
in a quiet age, he would have spent life 
happily in scientific study and experiment, 
and that strength which he often displayed 
in hand-to-hand conflict might have been ex- 
ercised in wielding a blacksmith’s hammer. 
His name appears frequently in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. He was the 
first Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and the district called Rupert’s Land 
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perpetuates his memory. Perhaps no gen- 
eral ever bore an important and honourable 
part in so many battles which were not vic- 
tories. He was in his first campaigns the 
model of a jovial neck-or-nothing cavalier ; 
but high animal courage and a good seat on 
horseback availed little against the stern 
fanaticism of 


The servants of the Lord, 
With the Bible and the sword. 


Prince Rupert and his followers, had an easy 
bargain in riding down the early levies of 
the Parliament; but, as Scott’s song says — 


They fied like the chaff before Fairfax and 
Cromwell ; 


and, indeed, tumultuous valour was not like- 
ly to stand long against the rigid discipline 
of the Ironsides. The particular errors 
which lost the battles of Marston Moor and 
Naseby might have been avoided; but the 
contest, under the conditions which existed, 
could have no other issue than it had. 

But it was shown by the Marquis of Mon- 
trose that loyalty could furnish as strong a 
motive for action as religion. After the 
battle of Marston Moor, when small hope of 
restoring the King’s affairs remained in 
England, Montrose began that wonderful 
series of exploits which almost secured the 
wavering fidelity of Scotland. Montrose 
commenced public life as an ardent adhe- 
rent of the Covenant, and King Charles has 
the merit of attaching to himself by means 
of a personal conference the most devoted 
and powerful of his supporters. The suc- 
cess which attended Montrose when first he 
raised the Royal standard was astonishing. 
At Tippermuir he commanded about 3,000 
Irish and Highlanders, among whom there 
were three horses and not a single gun. 
The Irish had muskets with only one round 
of ammunition, and had neither swords nor 
pikes. Some of the Highlanders had swords 
and Lochaber axes, and some had no arms 
at all. Opposed to them were six or eight 
thousand foot and seven or eight hundred 
horse, all well appointed, and amply sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition, including 
nine pieces of artillery. Montrose advised 
the Highlanders who had no arms to pick 
up stones, close with their enemies, knock 
them on the head, and take their arms from 
them. Under these disadvantages he ob- 
tained a decisive victory. In the winter he 
made a devastating inroad into the country 
of his chief enemy, the Marquis of Argyle, 
and at the battle of Inverlochy he broke the 
power of the Campbells. After an uninter- 
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rupted series of successes during the sprin 
and summer of 1645, he still found himself 
far inferior in numbers, and still more in 
equipment, to General Baillie, whom he en- 
countered at Kilsyth. The first movement 
of that battle was an attack by the Cov- 
enanters upon some houses held by Mon- 
trose’s men. The attack was repulsed, and 
the Highlanders were pursuing the assail- 
ants, when a regiment of cuiraasiers ad- 
vanced to charge the Highlanders. The 
gleaming of armour under the sun struck 
alarm into the mountaineers, who were 
heard to declare that they would not fight 
with men clad in impenetrable iron. Mon- 
trose was equal to the occasion. “ See,” 
said he, “these are the cowards that ran 
away from you at Tippermuir. Their offi- 
cers could not get them to look you again in 
the face, and so they have clad them in 
iron. Let us show our contempt by fighting 
them in our sbirts.” Suiting the action to 
the word, he threw off the light armour 
that he wore, and his men disburdened 
themselves of their clothing, thereby gain- 
ing, under the excessive heat of an August 
day, a great advantage in the conflict which 
followed. No victory could be more com- 
~~ than that which Montrose gained at 
ilsyth, and it opened to him a way into 
the south of Scotland by which he might 
communicate with whatever adherents re- 
mained to the King in the north of England. 
But he was lured southward to destruction. 
There came no help to him from beyond 
the Tweed, and as he drew nearer to that 
river the force which he had led from the 
mountains dwindled. Not even the genius 
of Montrose could convert the Highlanders 
into an army capable of sustaining opera- 
tions far from their own homes. Naked, 
and armed with- stones, they could defeat 
under his leadership disciplined and equip- 
ped troops, but, “ unstable as water,” no 
plan of compres could be built on their 
co-operation. In September, Montrose, 
with the small force which still followed the 
Royal standard, was at Philiphaugh, near 
Selkirk, closely pursued by the covenant- 
ing General David Leslie, with a far supe- 
rior force. At this time the battle of Naseby 
had been lost, and Prince Rupert had sur- 
rendered Bristol. Montrose needed but a 
little aid to enable him to deal with Leslie, 
as he had dealt with Argyle and Baillie, but 
there came to him no aid at all. Lord 
Digby and Sir Marmaduke Langdale had 
marched with a body of cavalry from New- 
ark as far north as Doncaster, but they 
seem to have got no further. Thus Mon- 


trose was exposed at Philiphaugh to attack 
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an overwhelming superiority of force. 
o valour or skill could countervail such 
odds, but the small body of eavalry which 
he commanded cut its way, when the battle 
was lost, through surrounding enemies, and 
made good its retreat to Peebles, whence 
Montrose retired to the Athole country, 
within reach of those Highlanders whom he 
had so often led to victory. The war was 
kept on foot for nearly a year after Mon- 
trose’s retreat from the banks of the Tweed, 
as it had been before he advanced south- 
wards, but the battle of Philiphaugh was 
the turning-point in his adventurous career. 
If his master could have given some small 
help from England, instead of sending to 
him embarrassing orders and impracticable 

lans — if he could have been met at Sel- 
Kirk by a few hundred of those gallant 
eavaliers who had followed Prince Bapeet 
in so many rash and unprofitable enter- 

ises —the course of history might have 
oon changed. But he could not do the 
whole of so great a work himself. In July, 
1646, he disbanded his remaining followers, 
and embarked for Norway. - In 1650 he 
made an attempt to set up the standard of 
King Charles II. in Scotland, and, bei 
disappointed in all quarters of pueeniead 
help, he once more undertook, as he had 
done before, to wage war against the re- 
sources of a nation with hs single arm. 
Through life he acted upon the principle of 


ol 5° . 
his own familiar lines — 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 

JV ho dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all. 


By success he would have won a kingdom 
for his master. By failure he incurred de- 
feat, eaptivity, and death. He was ex- 
ecuted at Edinburgh on the 21st of May, 
1650. 

The earlier volumes which Sir Edward 
Cust compiled in pursuance of his plan “ to 
produce reading for officers” contain a tol- 
erably full account of the military career of 
Sir Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord 
Lynchdock, the trusted lieutenant of the 
Duke of Wellington. He has now given 
an interesting description of the marvellous 
exploits of the great Marquis of Montrose. 
Perhaps before he finally completes his 
work he will have extended it so as to in- 
clude the life of the third famous soldier of 
the same name — James Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount of Dundee. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE TEMPTATION TO FICTITIOUS DEATH. 


Ir is curious to learn that no less than 
nine persons who disappeared on the day of 
the accident in Regent’s Park, who were 
known to be either on the ice or bound for 
it, who were not heard of for the next six or 
seven days, and were therefore concluded to 
have perished, have since reappeared after 
the temporary lacuna in their existence. 
In one case, indeed, the explanation was 
simple. The gentleman missing never went 
to the ice, as he had intended, but changed 
his mind, and went out of town instead. 
But in relation to some of the other cases in 
which this causeless alarm occurred, there 
must have been some sudden feeling on the 

rt of the persons supposed to be fost that, 

y being supposed dead, without being 
really dead, they had recovered a certain 
liberty of action which the bonds and obli- 
gations of social life destroy. Curiously 
enough, we are told that in one of these 
cases the accident resulted in restoring to 
his older friends a man who had for two 
years been lost sight of entirely by them ; — 
for the last set of friends having expressed 
their anxiety in the newspapers about him, 
—it seems that he had not changed his 
name,—the man’s original connections 
learnt for the first time for that period that 
he had been living all this time in London 
without their knowledge. So that by being 
lost by the second set of friends, he was re- 
gained by both. Did not this gentleman 
for a time entertain some idea of cutting 
hitnself loose from his second set, as he had 

reviously cut himself loose from the first ? 
Had he not begun to find the fetters of 
social obligation and expectation gall again, 
and caught just a glimpse of some possible 
new sphere of action unfettered by the past 
which might have been buried, but for his 
discovery, in an imaginary watery grave ? 
Or was the feeling that-induced so many 
persons to allow themselves to be “ taken as 
dead ” for several days the mere piquancy 
— the epicure’s flavour— that it gave to 
the feeling that they were not dead, but 
living, all the while? There is a remarka- 
ble chapter, we remember, in Adam Bede, 
where Hetty, with the desire and intention 
to commit suicide fall upon her, suddenly 
begins to pat and caress herself and almost 
ery with joy that her body is still warm and 
full of the living breath of life. Could any 


of these gentlemen have been guilty, as it 
were, of the act of moral gluttony, of wish- 
ing to feed for a time, in perfect solitude, 
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on the delightful certainty that while their 
friends were supposing them to be wet, chil- 
ly corpses at the bottom of that cold pond, 
they were all the while eating, and sleeping 
and living softly, and full of vital heat ? 
Of course it is not likely that any of them 
gave themselves up to so metaphysical a 
piece of self-caressing, but some reason 
there must have been for so many cases of 
voluntary absenteeism, when it was certain 
that the absentees were supposed dead ; and 
we can scarcely believe that the vulgar rea- 
son of wishing to be free from the irksome 
restraint of moral persuasion of —— 
for a day or two, and to have their full 
swing without the remonstrances of relatives 
and friends, and with some hope that the 
unlooked-for joy of finding them alive would 
obtain them an absolution for the interval, 
eould have influenced all or many of the de- 
faulters. In some, at least, of the cases, we 
suspect there must have been something of 
the feeling that the social relations in which 
we are all bound as in a net-work, are a 
deduction from true liberty, — that it is an 
injury to be expected to do thus or thus 
only because you always have done so, — 
that the expectations naturally formed of 
you by your friends are so many infringe- 
ments on your freedom of choice for the 
future, just as a testator always resents as 
the most oppressive of injuries the slightest 
imputation of intending to benefit anybody 
by his will. As Mr. Clough says, in one of 
the happiest of his poems : — 


“It is a blessing, no doubt, to be rid, at least 
for a time, of 
All one’s friends and relations, — yourself 
(forgive me!) included, — 
All the assujettissement of having been what 
one has been, 
What one thinks one is, or thinks that others 
suppose one.” 


And if we are not mistaken in supposing 
that any of the temporary disappearances 
of persons not drowned in the ent’s 
Park water were due to this cause, it is 
quite possible, of course, that other persons 
supposed to have lost their lives there, and 
whuse bodies have not yet been found, have 
availed themselves somewhat more resolute- 
ly and successfully of the opportunity thus 
afforded them for finally cutting the link 
between their present and their past. 
There are men who can never make up 
their mind to disregard the expectations of 
others, — men, we mean, on whom the ex- 
pectations of others exercise rather an in- 
voluntary magnetic, than a cordially accept- 
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ed moral fascination, — and yet who cannot 
conform to those expectations without fret- 
ting under what they regard as a sort of un- 
merited yoke of servitude. Such men have 
constantly dreams running in their heads of 
cutting themselves outeof their moral lash- 
ings, and getting afloat once more on the 
open sea, where they shall not be at the 
beck and call of any one. But then, unfor- 
tunately, when you get out on that open 
sea, you find the absolute necessity of join- 
ing company with some other consorts, if 
life is to be life at all;— and then all the 
hampering ties and obligations are gradual- 
ly spun round you again, and this imagina 
freedom of doing absolutely what you will, 
and not what others claim from you, van- 
ishes once more into the distance. The 
truth is that men might quite as easily seat 
themselves, like the Oriental conjurors, in 
mid-air, without any kind of support or 
pied-d-terre, as try to live in society without 
allowing the numberless threads and fila- 
ments which make up the web of social 
obligations to fasten themselves on to them 
at every point. And to live out of society, 
—in the backwoods of America, or else- 
where, — in no way answers to such men’s 
conception of freedom; for there, though 
there is no irksome sense of obligation, 
there is also no sense of power. What the 
morbid desire we are trying to depict really 
thirsts after, is the power to radiate freely 
a man’s own wishes and volitions in ail 
directions through the society around it, 
without receiving back along the same 
media intimations of the similar wishes and 
volitions of others, to which he feels un- 
pleasantly constrained in some degree to 
render account, if not absolutely to comply 
with them. 

Excepting, of course, the case in which 
the evil in a man’s past life paralyzes him in 
the present and for the future,— when it 
may be a real and unalloyed advantage for 
him, if he has the resolution to live a fresh 
life, to break forever with the old éssoci- 
ations and expectations, — excepting, we 
say, such cases as these, the sort of mind 
which feels the moral relations of others 
towards it nothing but a constant drag upon 
it, a trailing impediment, instead of a reser- 
voir of strength, usually deserves sympathy 
and compassion much more than condemna- 
tion. The secret of this sickness of fancy, 


which is always picturing an independence 
it cannot attain, and impatiently brushing 
away in imagination the entangling threads 
which seem to tie it to the past, is, we im- 
agine, a radical want of power to go out of 
itself and live heartily in the lives with 
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which it has come into relation. If the bat- 
tery at one end is too weak to send the 
electric message right through the wire of 
communication, the messages received from 
the other end will seem troublesome, exact- 
ing, — in short, one-sided, — for want of 
the reciprocity. If A has a real friendship 
for B, but B has, from deficient power of 
pregmyy almost lost his reciprocal friend- 
ship for A, B will soon begin to feel A’s 
friendship nothing but a drag and a re- 
straint. There are many men whose moral 
life and sympathies resemble what is some- 
times supposed to be the physical condition 
of the planet Saturn, which, it has been 
suggested, has so cooled down as to con- 
tract within a much narrower circle than it 
once filled, and leave a circular flake or 
ring of planetary matter behind it. So, 
too, many men who have once had warm 
sympathies are seen to eontract into a much 
smaller sphere than they once filled, and 
there revolve coldly on the axis of their 
own self-interest, while their former friends, 
whose hearts have been perhaps kept warm- 
er and more expansive by more genial cir- 
cumstances, are constantly striving to re- 
kindle the old cordiality, and in doing so 
only painfully tag at memorial chords in the 
mind of their friend which have lost their 
pleasurable sweetness, but not their ring of 
constraining erttreaty. Or, perhaps, even in 
some cases the cordiality has never been 
more than one-sided. There are some men 
who have power to inspire a kindness which 
they cannot return, and yet can, and do, 
feel painfully constrained j. Again, there 
are men who feel the claims of others upon 
them to be moral manacles, even though 
the cordiality and friendly feeling remains, 
from habitually over-rating their obligations 
and under-rating their claims on others. 
And even this which is quite a different 
sort of deficiency in vitality, though still a 
deficiency, — for it means that they do not 
fairly estimate their own weight — what is 
due to them in the mind of their friends, 
often has the effect of giving a certain false 
charm and fascination to the idea of a sud- 
den complete release from all the social 
debts which they fancy they owe, and know 
that they cannot discharge. But in all 
these cases the root of the disease, — for 
disease it is, —is a certain failure of power 
to live vividly and truly in the social ties 
naturally growing up around you.- Those 
who can do so know that they are, far from 
being really a restraint, of the fulness of 
life. The give and take of life increases 


indefinitely with the store of common mem- 
ories and mutual obligations to which a 
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man can look back. What men expect 
from you is even more a spring of power, 
and enjoyment, and energy, than what you 
expect from them. If they are unreason- 
able and look for too much, true strength 
feels a certain genial pleasure in checking 
them with a good-humoured rebuff. If they 
expect too little, there is the charm of pour- 
ing into their lap more than they looked for. 
In any case, the highest freedom is shown, 
not by rebelling — the ties which soci- 
ety imposes, but turning them into a 
medium for transmitting your own highest 
life, or even impulses from a source higher 
than your own life. Even divine liberty 
works not by resisting, but by granting, all 
sorts of claims upon it, thoug Sdnoutalep 
ing them only when they are preferred in 
the true spirit. Any man who wishes, — 
without having any crime, or guilt, or open 
shame to forget, —to take up a quite new 
life before this life is over, free from the ties 
of the past, wishes really to dry up half the 
springs of future strength and happiness, to 
waste the accumulated moral capital . of 
childhood and youth. 


From the Spectator. 
MEDLEVAL MYTHS.* 


Frirty years ago the expression “ myth” 
was unknown in England. It is now a recog- 
nized popular term. The diffusion of this 
word is at once the sign and consequence 
of the spread of new historical views 
throughout society. There has in fact 
been no greater or more permanent result 
pos ae the critical school of historians, 
than the establishment of the doctrine that 
a large number of stories which at one time 
passed for portions of authentic history, are 
neither records of real transactions nor the 
results of deliberate forgery. Even now 
many persons hardly realize that such tales, 
for example, as that of “ William Tell” may 
grow up, gain consistency, and find their 
way into chronicles which record actual 
facts, without, on the one hand, having any 
claim to be considered historical, or being 
on the other fiction invented by some as- 
signable impostor. These tales are really 
the fruit not so much of fraud, as of the ex- 
istence of a condition of popular feeling 
which it is difficult for educated persons of 


* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S.B. 
Gould. London: Rivingtons, 
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modern tines to comprehend. In many 
states of society there exists an absolute 
want of all appreciation of the nature of 
evidence. Tales and legends arise no one 
knows how, and are received with implicit 
belief not because of any external evidence 
of their truth, but because they correspond 
with the feeling and ideas of the persons to 
whom and by whom they are narrated. 
Thus the tale of Tell had, as any one may 
see who chooses to examine Mr. Gould’s 
book, been known to different nations long 
before the date assigned to the existenee of 
the Swiss hero. No one can now venture 
to assert by what means a story found in 
different forms in Persia, Iceland, and Den- 
mark was at last appropriated to Switzer- 
land, but it is pretty certain that the Swiss 
peasants who told and repeated the tale of 
their deliverance were not conscious of im- 
posture. The story was appropriate, and 
to use a vague expression which is even 
now made an excuse for believing impor- 
tant facts on slender proof, “the tale bore 
within itself its own evidence.” It is of 
course true that mythical narrations often 
have a real relation to historical facts, 
whilst deliberate fraud often gives currency 
to what might be thought pure myths. No 
one, for example, who has not studied the 
growth of the legend of Tell can say for 
certain whether the narrative is in the strict 
sense a myth, or whether it may not be par- 
tially an annalist’s invention. On this point 
Mr. Gould throws no light, and indeed fails 
to give any aid whatever to persons who 
wish to study the real nature of mythical 
history. 

There arises, for example, a question con- 
nected with myths well deserving careful 
investigation. This is whether it is or is 
not possible to lay down any rules as to the 
relation between mythical anecdotes, and 
the records, often otherwise seemingly histo- 
rical, with which these legendary details are 
interwoven. It is no doubt the principle 
generally adopted by the best historical in- 
quirers, that where one portion of a narra- 
tive is clearly not historical, the rest must 

- be considered if not absolutely untrue, at 
any rate devoid of all evidence of its truth. 
This principle is on the whole sound. Still, 
it would certainly be desirable to carry fur- 
ther than has hitherto been done the inves- 
tigation into the extent to which historical 
facts became disguised by the growth of 
legend. An investigation of the kind we 
propose cannot be applied to the myths of 
Greece or Rome since the only histories by 
which the early condition of the Greeks or 
Romans is known to us are 
FOURTH SERIES. 


themselves the 
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channel through which obviously mystical 
stories are handed down. It is, for exam- 
ple, éasy enough to discover that the Trojan 
war was not really such as Homer paints: it, 
but since we have no authority for the war 
at all except the Homeric poems, it is now 
impossible to form any —— as t> what 
the siege of Troy really was, or whether 
Troy ever stood a siege. But some of the 
mythical narratives of medizval times afford : 
apparently a more hopeful field for philo- 
sophical examination. In some cases at 
least it must be possible to compare what is 
known from other sources really to have 
taken place, with the mythical narrative - 
which has attached itself to historic names 
and transactions. Thus Charlemagne’s his- 
tory is well known, and the romances to 
which that history gave rise are known 
also; and it surely might be possible to 
draw some inferences of importance as to the 
growth and nature of mythology, by com- 
paring the Charlemagne of history with the 
Charlemagne of romance. 

Any one, however, who wishes to’ u- 
late on the nature of myths will t little 
direct aid from Mr. Gould, and will, more- 
over, find in that gentleman’s work short as 
it is, a good deal which has no bearing on 
the question of which it professes to treat. 
What, for example, Dr. Johnson’s visit to 
Col has to do with medizval legends can 
be apparent to no one except a professional 
book-maker, whilst the long and we own in- 
teresting account of Jacques Aymar is only 
so far connected with the Middle Ages that 
he professed to track criminals partly by 
the movement of a rod, and that belief in a 
divining rod was a medieval superstition. 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Gould tells a 
deal that is not worth telling, and shows 
himself so utterly devoid of all notions of 
historical criticism that he shows a linger- 
ing belief in the story of the “ Wandering 
Jew,” still, he tells his tales well, and sug- 
gests some important inferences from them 
which he does not himself draw. 

It is, for instance, impossible to read these 
traditions of the Middle Ages without being 
struck with some points of very curious con- 
trast between them and the myths of anti- 
quity. Their marked Bagg ore 7 is their 
religious character. e legend of the 
“ Wandering Jew” exhibits the darkest 
side of Christianity as it existed in the 
Dark Ages. A single insult to Christ is 
— by what was practically eternal 
punishment. It is, in fact, difficult not to: 
conceive that the “ Wandering Jew” in 
some sense was meant to represent the 
Jewish race, at once wandering hopelessly 
104. 
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over the world, and bearing an involuntary 
testimony to the truth of Christian doctrine. 
On the other hand, the myth of the “ Seven 
Sleepers” so strikingly represents the 
brightest side of the Catholic faith, that it 
is startling to find that the legend is appar- 
= a Christian adaptation of a heathen 
myth. 

Closely connected with the religious na- 
ture of medizval tales is their melancholy 
character. No one will dispute that, on the 
whole, classical mythology is full of gaiety 
and brightness, and few persons will deny 
that medieval mythology is strikingly sad 
and sombre. Let any one, for instance, 
read the account of the Mountain of Venus 
and of Tannhauser’s fate, and he may form 
some conjecture as to the state of society in 
which this tale grew up. It is quite true 
that the story enforces that the mercy of 
Heaven spreads further than that of the 
Pope, but it also intimates that Heaven’s 
mercy came too late to save the unhappy 
knight. One even of what at first sight 
appears the hopeful aspect of these myths 
speaks in reality of social misery. The peo- 
ple of each country believed in the rise of 
some great deliverer, generally one of the 
great men of the past, who would arise and 
save them from their oppressors. Charle- 
magne was believed to sleep near Salzburg, 
waiting. till the times of Antichrist were ful- 
filled, when he would wake up and avenge 
the blood of the Saints. Frederick Bar- 
barossa was thought to be sleeping in a cav- 
ern in Thuringia, till his beard should grow 
round the stone table before him, and it 
should be time for him to come forth and 
release Germany from her bondage. Each 
country, in short, had its own hero, who 
was to wake up and save the mass of the 

eople from the oppression of the nobles. 

e existence of the longing for deliverance 
bears witness to the sufferings endured, and 
also explains the historical fact that when 
at last the power of the Kings came into 
conflict with feudal Lords, the people almost 
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| feeling of antiquity. It is indeed possible 
that the supposed mythological connection 
between Greece and Rome affected the 
Roman conquerors of Greece with a sort of 
enthusiasm for the people they subdued, and 
thus for a certain time exerted an influence 
over Roman policy. But if this were so, 
this is emphatically one of those solitary 
exceptions which proves what is the nature 
of the general rule. It would be difficult to 
find any other example of the policy of 
Greece or Rome being modified by the 
influence of religious tradition. On the 
other hand, mythical conceptions had a 
real influence in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages. For example, the legend of Prester 
John not only led a Pope to send a letter 
to a ruler who had no real existence, but 
excited the belief that great and wealthy 
and unknown kingdoms were to be discov- 
ered, and this aided in producing those 
discoveries which opened a new world to 
Europe, and in a sense terminated the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


From the Spectator. 
STATE PAPERS OF CHARLES II* 


Tuis series of Calendars is ow | the 
most generally interesting of all those 
which are being published under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, as the 
period which it covers is the latest, and for 
many reasons special interest attaches to 
the reign of that clever voluptuary, Charles 
Il. This volume, the eighth of Mrs. 
Green's series, comprises only six months, 
April to October, of 1667. The chief 
events of these six months are the death of 
the Lord Treasurer Southampton and the 
placing of the Treasury in Commission ; 
the great disaster and disgrace of the sail- 
ing of the Dutch fleet up to Chatham, and 











invariably supported the Crown. Men like | its proceedings there; the termination of 
Louis XI. of France and Henry VII. of| the unfortunate Dutch war by the treaties 
England, though in some respects the least | of Breda, and the dismissal of the Lord 
heroic of monarchs, gave the mass of the | Chancellor and Prime Minister Clarendon. 
peasants that rest and relief which they had | The letters calendared in this volume are 
dreamt they might receive from some an-/j full of particulars of the Dutch invasion 
cient hero when he rose again from his | and the alarms it created, and add much 
sleep. _ information of detail to the diaries of Pepys 

For medieval myths have this further | and Evelyn, which are copious on this sub- 
peculiarity, that they really exercised influ- ject.. Mrs. Green, who is an excellent 
ence on the course of history. No classi- 


cal legend did this. As far at least as our | -* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 

: ° f the Reign of Charles II., 1667, Preserved in Her 

knowledge goes, ancient mythological oe | ‘Majest Public Record Ofice. Edited by Mary 
Everett Green. London: Longmans, 1866. 
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editor, has prefixed to this volume a judi- 
cious preface, containing long extracts from 
letters, principally those which relate to 
the Chatham disgrace. A London corre- 
spondent of Lord Conway in the country 
relates how the King had publicly told the 
citizens that he had been betrayed, and 
that in the Council only the Duke of York, 
Prince Rupert, Monk, Duke of Albemarle 

the Lord General), and the Archbishop of 

anterbury (Sheldon), had been for arm- 
ing the fleet, and so being ready for offence 
and defence while the negotiations for 
peace were proceeding ; “and so the great- 
er part of his Council did: oversway, much 
against his own opinion, which was to treat 
with his sword in. his hand.” The letter- 
writer proceeds: — “Some considerable 
person standing by, endeavouring to ex- 
cuse it and that he was also of that opinion, 
the King in great anger, gave him the lie, 
and the next day did openly reproach his 
Council at the Council table.” Another 
correspondent of Lord Conway mentions: 
— “Upon the first attempt of the Dutch at 
Chatham, there was such an astonishment 
upon men’s hearts that every one went to 
his goldsmith to recall his moneys ; but they 
were all sent back empty-handed, and the 
King was forced to set forth a declaration, to 
save the said goldsmiths from being so nfuch 
persecuted as they were.” Lord Conway 
was not at this time in any way connected 
with the Government; he became one of 
the Secretaries of State for a short time in 
1681, and he appears to have left much of 
his private correspondence from the Resto- 
ration at Whitehall. The news-letters ad- 
dressed to him by-various correspondents, 
some of whom are already known by the 
correspondence meen in the interesting 
but ill edited volume called The Rawdon 
” pers, are an important part of the letters 
of public interest which Mrs. Green has 
calendared in this series. 

A striking proof of the great respect in 
which Monk was held, contrary to the no- 
tion, which has generally prevailed, that 
after the accomplishment of the Restora- 
tion he became a mere cipher, was published 
in Mrs. Green’s last re snd When the 
Great Fire of London broke out in Septem- 
ber, 1666, Monk was immediately begged 
to come to London from Portsmouth, where, 
with Prince Rupert, he commanded the 
fleet, as quite an indispensable man. A 
passage of the letter, found in the State 
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“J leave you to judge what a distraction this 
misfortune ‘puts us into, whereof the conse- 
quences are yet more terrible to us by the dis- 
orders that are likely to follow. For these con- 
siderations, His Majesty, by the unanimous con- 
currence of his Council, wishes my Lord 
General were here; and yet, not knowing how 
the resolution of commanding him home would 
be acceptable to him, hath thought fit to sound 
his Grace’s mind therein by a letter Mr. Secre- 
tary Morrice is bid to write to him. If my 
Lord General could see the condition we are in, 
I am confident, and so is every one else, he 
would think it more honour to be called to this 
occasion than to be stayed in the fleet, where it 
is possible he may not have an opportunity of 
fighting the enemy ; but here it is certain he 
will have it in his hands to give the King his 
kingdom a second time, and the world see 


therein the value the King makes of him.’’ 


And now, when the Dutch fleet was 
burning and capturing our ships at Chat- 
ham, there was no one but Monk, to the 
neglect of whose counsels this great disas- 
ter was owing, who inspired any hope, or 
was able to do any good. An intercepted 
letter to a “‘ grand rebel,” as the post-office 
clerk who intercepted it describes Sir 
Henry Neville, to whom the letier was 
written, says, “ They [the Dutch] attempt- 
ed all the Navy, and had it not been for 
Albemarle, who went down himself with 
forces from London, and came just in time, 
they had destroyed it quite.” it is written 
in the same letter, ‘‘ Albemarle foresaw 
this long since, and told the King in Coun- 
cil that, whatever it should cost him to set 
forth his fleet once more, it would be the 
cheapest way to make peace with his sword 
drawn; but it was over-ruled by the good 
husbands of the Council, at which he storms 
very much now, and hath made the King 
resent it too. So that if a peace be not 

resently clapt up, you may hear more of 
it hereafter, to the prejudice of some gran- 
dees.” This letter was written on June 20. 
A peace was soon after “clapt up.” The 
treaties of Breda with Holland and with 
France, terminating the war, were signed 
on the -31st of July. A month after, on 
the 31st of August, the Great Seal was 
taken from the Lord Chancellor Clarendon 
who, though the office was not recognized 
in the Constitution, had been virtual'y 
Prime Minister since the Restoration. Sir 
William Coventry, a very able and, for 
those times, honest man, is represented as 
the principal adviser of the measure of 


Paper Office, which Arlington on that oc-| economy which, depriving us of a fleet, 


casion wrote to Clifford at Portsmouth is brought on us the humiliation and danger 


| 


well worth quoting : — e 


of a Dutch squadron sailing triumphantly 
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up the Thames, and again as the principal 
adviser of the removal of Clarendon. The 
King’s debts and the exhaustion of the 
Treasury rendered economy a matter of ab- 
solute necessity; Coventry was Secretar 

to the Duke of York as Lord High Admi- 
ral, ie., Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
he and Lord Ashley were the leading mem- 
bers of the Commission for the Treasury, 
appointed on the death of Lord Southamp- 
ton, for the difficult, indeed hopeless, task 
of putting the finances in order. Albemarle 
was added to the Commission for the pres- 
tige of his name; the two remaining mem- 
bers were Sir John Duncombe, a city gold- 
smith (also in this reign Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), and Clifford, at this time a 
man of no great consequence, but soon to 
attain prominence and notoriety as Lord 
Clifford, the Lord Treasurer of the so- 
called Cabal Ministry. There are many 
curious proofs in this volume of the penury 
of the Government. The King’s very foot- 
men were without their wages. Mrs. Green 
calendars (p. 494) a “ petition of the twen- 
ty-six footmen to the King, for an order to 
the Treasury Commissioners to pay them 
their year’s wages, due from the treasury of 
the Chamber at Michaelmas; have had to 
borrow money to attend His Majesty and 
the Queen in their journeys this summer, 
and are in danger of being thrown into 
prison.” 

Arlington, who had been one of the 
Council for reducing the Navy, had a 
quarrel with Prince Rupert at the Council- 
board, and a correspondent of Sir Joseph 
Williamson writes that “It was reported 
by a soldier of Sir Francis Compton’s troop 
that Prince Rupert had struck Lord Arling- 
ton a box on the ear, and knocked off his 
hat and periwig.” In 200 years the ways 
of Cabinet Ministers have changed. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of 
the “infinite variety” of matters which 
turn up in one of these volumes. They 
rarely disclose State secrets, or throw great 
light on large affairs of Government, but 
they abound in illustrative details for his- 





tory and biography, and are a treasury of: 


wealth for historians like Macaulay and 
biographers like John Forster. Dr. Cud- 
worth, the celebrated philosopher, apolo- 
rizes, as Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
Sehdes, for disobedience of the College to a 
Royal order for the election of a son of Sir 
Richard Fanshaw as Fellow, stating that 
“since the Restoration their little Coll: ge has 
received and obeyed ten Royal letters, and 
even received a manciple imposed by letter, 
thou: h it was a thing never known before.” 
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He adds that “ when mandates are so plenti- 
fully granted, they cannot possibly all be 
obeyed ” (p. 301). We have a glimpse of 
cruel persecutions of Scotch covenanters in 
a letter from Edinburgh, —“ William 
Douglas, a sweet stately youth, not twenty- 
one years, a brave scholar and spirit, was 
beheaded at the Market Cross, and died 
very penitently. > = The Rector of 
Lamplugh, a Cumberland parish, joins in a 
request to Williamson “to procure His 
Majesty’s touch for John Dixon, a neigh- 
bour and parishioner, who is troubled with 
the evil.” (p. 447). There is another curi- 
ous appearance of a rector in a grant of 
pardon to John Latimer, rector of Halton, 
county Bucks, for the manslaughter of 
Christopher Harper, his servant, who was 
hurt by him through passionate and indis- 
creet correction.” (p. 459). Then come 
together two warrants for writs of summons 
to the Earl of Rochester and Earl of Mul- 

rave, two noble poets, to the House of 

eers, it being noted that they are both un- 
der twenty-one years of age. To historical 
inquirers these volumes are full of interest 
and information, and every successive pub- 
lication must strengthen the public sense 
of the service rendered to literature by the 
Master of the Rolls. : 


From the Spectator. 
LAST WORDS OF EMINENT PERSONS.* 


Srerne that Mr. Kaines does not pro- 
fess to be more than a compiler, we might 
be doing him injustice if we subjected his 
book to any higher test of eriticism. Per- 
haps his worst fault is that he is so easily 
contented ; that as long as he has found an 
account of any man’s death in any other 
book, if ouly the man be well known and 
his name be placed in alphabetical order, 
Mr. Kaines thinks he has done his duty. To 
such lengths does he carry this principle, 
that he quotes a former compilation as if: it 
was an original work, and we see our old 
favourite Henri Beyle placed under contri- 
bution for the death of Haydn, which is 
then calmly assigned to “The Book of 
Death.” Indeed, Mr. Kaines has a predilec- 
tion for second-hand information. For the 
death-beds of ancient Romans he looks to 


* Last Words of Eminent Persons. Comprising, 
in the majority of instances, a brief account of 
their last™hours. Compiled by Joseph Kaines. 
London: Routledge. 1866. 
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Merivale ; modern ones are often hunted up 
in the Quarterly or Edinburgh. In some 
cases the man’s death passes unnoticed, and 
we are indulged with copious comments on 
his life. And neither by selection nor ar- 
rangement, neither by comment nor sug- 
gestion, is any moral drawn from the closin; 
scenes of so many persons of alphabetic 
eminence, or the reader assisted in drawing 
his own moral. 

Mr. Kaines takes credit for this in his 
preface. “In making this collection, he 
had no theory to prove, no sect to serve.” 
We give him credit for not sacrificing the 
truth to sectarian prejudices, after the man- 
ner of some who have distorted the last 
words of. toeir adversaries. But there are 
many lessons to be derived from some of 
the scenes selected in this volume, and some 
lessons from the mode of selection. No less 
a man than Bacon drew the moral, “ how 
little alteration in good spirits the approach- 
es of death make ; for they appear to be the 
same men till the last instant. Augustus 
Cesar died in a compliment ; Tiberius in 
dissimulation ; Vespasian in a jest; Galba 
‘with a sentence: Septimus Severus in des- 
patch.” All these were meant to be in- 
stances of the ruling passion strong in death. 
And death-bed scenes might be ranged un- 
der tour heads, putting first the instances 
cited by Bacon, then the cases where last 
words bear an unintentional significance, 
next what we may call incidents of feeling, 
and lastly, those which are not worth re- 
cording. Certainly the last abound in this 
volume, but this is partly owing to Mr. 
Kaines’s mistaken idea that a man who has 
done anything noteworthy during his life 
maust be followed to his death with the same 
sort of publicity, must in fact have a public 
funeral at the expense of the general read- 
er. It is also owing to the fact that natural 
deaths and violent deaths are all placed to- 
gether. The solemn words of a distin- 
guished man on the way to the scaffold are 
placed side by side with some careless 
remark to a friend, or doctor, or servant. 
Byron’s words, “I must sleep now,” are, 
for instance, made full of meaning by that 
sleep being the sleep of death. So, too, 
Goethe’s last request for more light, and 
Locke’s “cease now.” But it is very dif- 
ferent with Pitt’s last sentence, “* How I 
leave my country!” when he knew he was 
dying ; and with Danton’s “ Thou wilt show 
my head to the people; it is worth show- 
ing.” Surely the parting vaunt of a king 
of men in the hands of pigmies, and the 
despairing cry of a statesman who felt that 
his cause was lost, are not to be classed with 
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the natural request of a weak patient for 
something to rest him or to cheer his spirits. 
The before us would have gained 
infinitely in dramatic value if there had 
been any such arrangement by subjects. 
This is only attempted once, and we quote 
the passage to show that the same might be 
done more frequently : — 


* Bayle died, asking if his fire was lighted. 
Black, the great chemist, died so tranquilly 
that he did not even spill the contents of the 
spoon, which he held in his hand. Bentley, the 
classic scholar and divine, died so peacefully 
that his children, who were playing around the 
sofa on which he lay, percieved only that he 
still slept. Petrarch was found dead in his 
study, with his head reciining on a book, as it 
was wont to do when he was reading or think- 
ing. Sir Charles Blagden, whilst at a social 
meal with his friends M. and Mdme. Berthollet 
and Gay-Lussac, died in his chair so quietly, 
that not a drop of the coffee in the cup which 
he held in his hand was spilled.” 


How much this juxtaposition would have 
added to the two curious cases of artistic 
nicety which are almost. 200 pages apart. 
Alonzo Cano pushing away a badly carved 
crucifix, and declaring that he could not 
bear the sight of such a wretched piece of 
workmanship, might well be matched with 
Malherbe, who, when dying, abused his 
nurse for making use of a solecism in her 
language, and said to his confessor, who 
was speaking tritely of the felicities of a 
future state, “ Hold your tongue; your 
wretched style only makes me out of con- 
ceit with them.” 

Whether these last are genuine instances of 
the ruling passion may be doubted. Those 
cited by hie do not bear out Macaulay’s 
sneer at Pope’s theory, for they show that 
Bacon had much the same view on the sub- 
ject. No one would maintain that all men 
must have a ruling passion, but only that it 
predominates in some men, and is the spring 
of their chief actions. Does it not throw a 
light on the character of Lorenzo de Medi- 
ci to read that at the moment of death he 


pressed a“ magnificent crucifix to his lips ?” 
Can anything be more significant of Lord 
Chesterfield’s character than his “ Give 


Dayroles a chair?” When we find Har- 
vey making observations on the state of his 
pulse till the last moment: and Haller ex- 
claiming, “ The artery no longer beats ;” 
aud Cardinal Beton shrieking “ I am a priest, 


I ama priest !” andCardinal Beaufort asking, 
“ Will not death be bribed?” and Hobbes 
glad to find a hole to creep out of the world 
at; and Bishop Butler never so conscious 
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of his own inability to save himself; and 
Lalli burning the music of an unperformed 
opera at the request of the confessor, while 
he kept another copy ; and Frederick Wil- 
liam’ arresting a penitential hymn at the 
words, “ Naked I came into the world, and 
naked shall I go,” to explain with vivacity, 
“ No, not quite naked I shall have my uni- 
form or!” and Cavour saying of the Nea- 
— “ Li lavi, li lavi, li lavi!” but of 
taly, “Oh! ma la cosa va; state sicuri che 
ormai la cosa va,” have we not at once the 
man of science, and the unjust, and the 
wearied thinker, and the unwearied believer, 
and the cunning artist, and the Royal pe- 
dant, and the maker of Italy? They had 
other characteristic features, all of them, 
but we know them best by these. Ever Au- 
gustus, whom Bacon represents as the es- 
sence of courtesy, dying in a compliment, 
had something else in him, and showed it, 
too, in the hour of death : — 





“ On the morning of his death, being now 
fully sensible of his approaching end Augus- 
tus inquired whether there were any popular 
excitement in anticipation of his death. ein 
no doubt reassured upon this point, he calle 
for a mirror — and desired his grey hairs and 
beard to be decently arranged. Then, asking 


of the friends around him whether he had played* 


well his part in the drama of life, he muttered 
a verse from a comic epilogue, inviting them to 
greet his last exit with applause. e made 
some — after a sick grandchild of Tibe- 
rius, and falling at last into the arms of Livia, 
had just strength, in the last moment of expir- 
ing, to recommend to her the memory of their 
long union.” 


This description of Mr. Merivale’s makes 
it plain that Augustus paid the compliment 
to himself. His dying words are the per- 
fection of statecraft and self-esteem. There 
is more to be admired in the last words of 
Scarron:—‘“ My good friends, you will 
never cry so much for me as I have made 
you laugh.” 

The number of death-bed parallels that 
might be made, either from Mr. Kaines’s 
volume or wider reading, would be curious, 
if the words used were not generally so com- 
mon to all men. We have already ob- 
served that Byron’s last sentence was the 
natural expression of a patient, and it 
hardly adds to its value when we mect with 
it again in the mouth of Jean Paul. The 
last words of two or three men were, “ God 
bless you!” Those of many who went to 
the scaffold were, “Into Thy hands I com- 
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mend my spirit!” A parallel is made by 
Mr. Gleig, in his Life of Warren Hastings, 
between Hastings, Socrates, Pompey, and 
Cesar, all of whom covered their faces in 
the supreme moment. To Mr. Gleig this 
shows a lofty sense of self-respect, and in 
Hastings especially, “the act of coverihg 
up his own face in the very moment of sev- 
erance between soul and body, has about it 
a character which I can describe as nothing 
short of sublime.” We cannot help looking 


upon it as rather accidental. In our 04 
ion, the best parallel in this volume is that 
drawn by De Quincey between Nelson and 
Kant, both of whom took leave of their 
friends with a kiss, the “ inexorably manly” 
Englishman, and the stoical German phil- 
osopher. One scene, however, remains 
which is utterly without a parallel, and it is 
well that it should stand alone in history. 
We speak of the death-bed of Queen Caro- 
line, the consort of George II. 


a 

“Tn a scene of this kind it would be incon- 
ceivable that aught of the ludicrous or farcical 
should find a place. Yet such was the fact. 
We are shocked in the very chamber of death 
by the intrusion of royal tism, vanity, 
buffoonery, and humanity. The King is at 
one moment dissolved in amawkish tenderness, 
at another sunk into brutal apathy. He is at 
one moment all tears for the loss of one who 
united the softness and amiability of one sex to 
the courage and firmness of the other ; at anoth- 
er all fury because the object of his regrets can- 
not swallow, or cannot change her posture, or 
cannot animate the glassy fixedness of her eves ; 
at one moment he begins an elaborate panegyric 
on her virtues, then breaks off into an enumera- 
tion of his own, by which he implied that her 
heart had been enthralled and her intelligence 
awed. He then diverges into a stupid story 
about a storm, for which his daughter -laughs 
at him; and then, while he is weeping over his 
consort’s death-bed, she advises him to marry 
again ; and we are — what the Queen was not 
—startled at the strange reply, ‘ Non, j’aurai 
des maitresses.’ To which she faintly moaned 
out the rejoinder, Cela n’empeche pas !’ ” 


It is impossible to conceive anything more 
ghastly. A husband takes leave of his dy- 
ing wife in words which to a good wife meant 
unfaithfulness to her memory ; the dying wife 
tells her husband to pledge his faith to 
another, and to break it. His callousness 
to her, and her callousness to herself, are 
conspicuous pape ee the narrative, but it 
is in this they culminate. Another death- 


bed such as this would make us despair of 
humanity. 
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From the London Review. 


FASHIONABLE SCEPTICISM. 


THE number of “clever” people in s0- 
ciety is daily increasing. It is difficult to 
find a young man of any parts whose 
friends do not regard him as a wit, and 
who is not certain to make dreary and des- 
agg efforts to sup the character. 

ow, as humour has fallen to a very low 
level, a little smartness and a study of 
comic newspapers and burlesques will goa 
long way in helping persons who aim at a 
facetious reputation. Ladies encourage the 
pursuit. Very often an ordinary and even 
thick-headed partner will render a quad- 
rille pleasant by taking the current slang 
of cynicism, and inviting the exclamation 
“immortalized by Thackeray of “ Oh, Mr. 
Snob, how can you be so sarcastic!” Per- 
haps there is nothing in the world more 
amusing than the smirk of intense self- 
consciousness with which a remark of this 
kind is received. Mr. Snob is at least for 
five minutes a Rochefoucauld in his own 
estimation, although he endeavours to look 
somewhat_-penitent for the tremendous 
somewhat which he has been tempted. 
Young ladies themselves are catching the 
habit. It must be said for them that they 
are almost obliged to have a weapon of 
defence against the unchivalrous liberty of 
manners and conversation to which they 
are not unfrequently liable. Therefore, 
perhaps they should be rather encouraged 
than reproved for practising repartees on 
vivacious noodles. But besides the weak 
toilet-vinegar with which the latter try to 
season their commonplaces, there is anoth- 
er affectation creeping in which is infinitely 
more mischievous and offensive. ‘The pub- 
lications of the day are everywhere re- 
plete with suggestive questionings upon the 
deepest mysteries of belief and philosophy. 
To those who can discriminate, the perusal 
of free opinions and their boldest expres- 
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coins with an advertisement from their 
own establishment. From culture in this 
sense to a sort of drivellin ee 
there is only one step. As long as_ 
were confined within a narrow circle, 
watching the mental antics of the perform- 
ers was seply eeouiey, but now that the 
influence has begun to spread and show it- 
self, not only in debating societies, but in 
drawing-rooms, it is worth while to direct 
attention to the nature of the diaper A 
little irreligion is becoming decidedly 
fashionable. Mr. Snob, instead of being 
flatteringly chidden for his sarcasm, now 
fishes for a compliment upon his materialis- 
tic notions. He perpetrates a large amount 
of nonsense under the name of Mr. Mill. 
He constantly pretends to have studied the 
works of that philosopher, and to have 
_,, his views upon them. Why Mr. 
ill should be selected we cannot conjec- 
ture, but Mr. Snob will quote Mr. Mill to 
ladies whenever he wants to indicate the 
profound knowledge he has acquired. Now 
of all affectations this is surely the most 
monstrous and the most imbecile. An ir- 
reverent fool is an object not only to be 
laughed at, but to be, if possible, sup- 
pressed. His business is so easily got up, 
the harm he may do is so difficult to remedy, 
and the places which he chooses for airing 
his gibes are so hard of access for the pur- 
pose of correction, that almost the only 
means of approaching the impostor is to 
bring a general force of opinion to bear ~ 
against him. Men of wide views, of keen 
intellects, with time at their command, and’ 
taste to prompt them towards such matters, 
have aright to be heard with respect, but 
there is far too much indulgence given to 
the Voltaire-and-water which emanates 
from stunted and imperfect minds. It is to 
be regretted that the profession of letters, 
and, to define closer, the profession of jour- 
nalism, should have something to . answer 
for on this head. There are reasons why 
literary occupation leads into a hard drift 


sion can only be productive of benefit ; | of thought which it is not necessary here to 
but there are thousands who entirely mis-| explain; but until lately there was seldom 
interpret the cause of this movement, who | an obtrusion of this individual thinking, 


are incapable of deriving good from it, an 
upon whom it works as a moral blight. 

ey are prepared in the first place to 
associate Christianity with more or less of 
stupidity and want of “culture.” This 
word “ culture,” which is fast becoming as 
intolerable as the word “genteel,” was 
issued from no royal mint of thought, but 
from a private firm, which assumed the 
liberty given in some countries to exten- 
sive shopkeepers who are allowed to stamp 


a| 


| 





and writers treated, in a safe, conventional, 
and almost thirty-nine-article sort of man- 
ner, subjects upon which they now specu- 
late with a boldness and a freedom for 
which we have no parallel in the literary 
history of England. This we believe was 
inevitable; nof.would we sacrifice the 
critical method for a blind following of 
beaten tracks and listless subscription to 
every dogma invested with what is called 
authority. But, on the other hand, this 
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method has its own dangers. It is prema- 
ture yet to burn even the Pentateuch. It 
is a strange fact that as a rule philosophers 
do not make good citizens. Mr. Square is 
described by Fielding as forming his prin- 
ciples upon .the Platonic system, and we 
find him in the next chapter but one dis- 
covered in an intrigue with Molly Seagrim. 
We have some philosopher Squares yet 
amongst us, and it is amusing to notice 
the revilers of Omnipotence squabbling 
amongst each other, even as Lucian de- 
scribed the gods, intolerant as the fiercest 
bigots, vain as second-rate poets, and as 
credulous upon any subject, except religion, 
as the veriest old woman that ever nailed a 
horse-shoe against her door to keep off 
witchcraft. “They are, as a rule,men who 
disappoint their friends, their wives, and 
their tailors, and who are always harping 
on themes to which only a small section of 
the public will listen. 

‘‘ Their science groped from star to star, 

But than herself found nothing greater. 
What wonder ? in a Leyden jar 
They bottled the Creator.” 


They possess a certain fascination for clev- 
er young men, and for young men who 
are not clever, but who desire to be thought 
so. The first take them up in the heat and 
curiosity of youth, measure them, find the 
sour sorry substitutes they offer as the gifts 
of intellect, and then drop them as worth- 
less and desolate theorists. Mr. Snob, how- 
ever, has an immense admiration for phil-| 
osopher Square and his kind, with whom 
he will persist in confounding a really great 
thinker. Mr. Snob may be on the look-out 
for a salve to cover the rottenness of a 
foul libertinism, or he may only wish to 
show off to his acquaintances as a well-read 
gentleman. In either case he helps to dis- 
seminate a barren scepticism — barren of 
intelligence, barren of sense even, and re- 
sembling the chatter or the gambols of a 
monkey. 

We trust we have distinctly indicated that | 
we should give the fullest swing and play to | 
opinion ; but it is impossible to hear patient- , 
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ly a fellow with a comprehension equal per- 
haps to the manufacture of a pun, discours- 
ing on topics which require both reason and 
conscience to speak clearly upon atall. A 
few years ago it was vulgar to introduce sub- 
jects of the kind into ordinary conversa- 
tion; now muffins and materialism are not 
ae sag associated, and instead of hear- 
ing “ love in the aibstract,” as Sydney Smith 
said, discoursed at a dance, you may catch 
Mr. Snob retailing the last new thing dis- 
respectful to belief. Frenchmen when wick- 
ed are witty; but a blasphemous English- 
man is a very ungraceful object, even 
though he possesses as fine a capacity for 
blasphemy as Mr. Swinburne. If there was 
no other, or no worthier ground for protesting 
against unintelligent scepticism, we might 
stand upon this, that it is unsuited to our 
language, our habits, and our ideas. That 
when we take to it, it is in a clumsy, rough, 
and destructive style, altogether different 
from that airy and luminous incredulity of 
our French neighbours, who, from long 
ractice and under superior masters, can 
t us hollow in shrugging shoulders at the 
Deity. We fail, from want of courage or 
of education, or from the result perhaps of 
early impressions, in composing a neat and 
effective epigram upon God, such as any 
well-read French gentleman will turn you 
out at a moment’s notice. Hence, for awhile 
at least, we might be modest in our efforts. 
We should recommend all ladies who have 
this fusty scepticism forced upon their no- 
tice to regard the gentleman who has puzzled 


himself with it as a person of exceedingly 


weak mind, afflic with an abnormal 
amount of conceit and an overwhelming 
concern to seem above the rest of the com- 
rw If the publication of the stuff was 
ollowed by a wholesome judgment upon its 
author, we should have much less of it. 
The drawing-room sceptic is an animal de- 
serving of no more consideration than the 
blackbeetle of the kitchen, and whoever 
gets the opportunity of setting a heel upon 
the creature should avail himself of the 
chance without the slightest remorse or com- 
punction. 








